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Just Among Ourselves 


Splendid Stewardship Books 


For sermon suggestions, study classes, schools for stewardship, Sunday-school 
classes, missionary societies, ladies aid societies, young peoples congresses, summer 
schools of Christian education, church training night, Christian Endeavor societies, 
Christmas and birthday gifts, young people, men and women. 


STEWARDSHIP FOR ALL OF LIFE 
By LUTHER E. LOVEJOY 
Chapters 


. The Dimensions of Stewardship. 
The Springs of Stewardship. 
The Physical Life. 

The Mental Life. 

. Social Relations. 

Devotion. 

- Possessions. 

. Historical Sources. 

. The Master and Money. 

. Twenty Centuries. 

. Economic Aspects. 

. Ethical and Spiritual. 


. World Service. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


144 pages. 
THE MESSAGE OF STEWARDSHIP 
By RALPH S. CUSHMAN 


Chapters 


. Jesus’ Philosophy of Life. 

. God’s Stewardship. 

Jesus Teaching Stewardship. 
. Stewardship and Service. 
Pentecost .and Stewardship. 

. Stewardship and Prayer. 
The Peril of Stewardship. 

. Stewardship of Property. 

. Business and Stewardship. 

. Stewardship and the Tithe. 


240 pages. Cloth. 
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$1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS MONEY 
PROBLEMS 


By BERT WILSON 


Chapters—The Christian— 


. The Sources of Wealth. 

. The Division of the Increase. 

New Testament Stewardship. 

. Administration of the Lord’s Share. 
- National Wealth and Income. 
Whose income is $5,000.00 or more. 
The Unnamed Sin. 

- His Intangible Wealth. 

. His Wife. 

. His Children. 

- His Will. 

His Church’s Financial Methods. 


236 pages. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 60 cents. 
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OUR CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
By JOHN WESLEY DUNCAN 
Chapters 


. General Subject Stated. 

. Origin and History of Tithing. 

- Opinions of Tithe-Paying by Eminent 
Teachers. 

- To Whom Shall the Tithe Be Paid. 

- How it Works. 


130 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. 


A MAN AND HIS MONEY 
By HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 
Chapters 


. The Pagan Law of Ownership. 

. The Christian Law of Stewardship. 
. The Meaning of Value. 

- The Ownership of Value. 

The Stewardship of Value. 


367 pages. Cloth. 
YOU AND YOURS 
By GUY L. MORRILL 
Chapters 


$1.00. 


. The Sacramental Aspects of Property. 
. Civilization Must Be Born Again. 
Doing Business for God. 

The True Riches. 

. Stewardship the Answer. 


214 pages. Cloth. 


THE LARGER STEWARDSHIP 
By CHARLES A. COOK 


$1.00. 


Chapters 


The Larger Stewardship. 

The Stewardship of Personality. 
The Stewardship of Talents. 
The Stewardship of a Calling. 

. The Stewardship of Influence. 
The Stewardship of Opportunity. 
. The Stewardship of Time. 

. The Stewardship of Substance.’ 


118 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 
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a real child of God and lover of Jesus and saved by 
grace through faith. Always from childhood she 
loved her church and was an untiring worker for the 
souls of others. She was baptized by Rev. Joseph 
Cullen by sprinkling in 1879. After her marriage she 
went with her husband to the Christian Church and 
was the same energetic and inspiring Christian, de- 
voting her life to the service of the Church. After 
her husband took up the ministry, she of her own 
free will was baptized by him, this time by immersion. 
She peacefully fell asleep in Jesus at the end of the 
old and the beginning of the new day. She entered 
the new life at midnight. In the dawning her sweet 
spirit winged its flight to the bosom of her Savior, 
good enough for heaven’s best. She hath entered into 
rest and her works do follow her. Her husband and 
all her children survive her. She leaves, also, six 
grandchildren, one brother, and two sisters. All 
await with fond expectancy the glad home-coming in 
that land of joy and song, whose builder and maker 
is God. She died at the home of her daughter with 
all her family at her bedside midnight, September 30, 
1925. Funeral from the house wherein she died, Sat- 
urday, October 8, 1925, at two p. m., conducted by 
Revs. G. B. Cain and D. P. Coddington, both lifelong 
friends of the family. Interment in Green Park Cem- 
etery, Portland, Indiana. 


Official Information _ 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 
V. T. Crawford, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 
Wm. Q. McKnight, 336 Shirley St., Winthrop, Mass. 
O. B. Whitaker, Smyrna, Florida. , 
L. C. Winn, 606 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 
I.. T. Proctor, Delphi, Indiana. 
J. E. Fry, Merom, Indiana. 











REVIVAL DATES 


During the present year I shall be glad to receive 
dates for evangelistic work, in months having a fifth 
Sunday, if you want the old-time gospel preached 
Terms, a freewill offering at close of meeting. These 
dates will soon be taken. Write for further particulars 
and references. Rev. Harry S. Berry. 

Veedersburg, Indiana. 





METROPOLITAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 

The Metropclitan Christian Convention will meet 
with the First Christian Church of Binghamton, New 
York, Rev. A. A. Wright pastor, November 9-11. The 
first session will open on Monday evening at 7: 30. 
All conference secretaries are urged to notify their 
delegates of the time and place. The presidents of the 
conferences and women’s beards and colleges in the 
Metropolitan district are members of the Convention. 
Each conference is entitled to one ministerial and one 
iay delegate for each one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof. 

W. E. BAKER, Secretary. 
Ravena, New York. 





CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 

The Central Christian Convention will meet in bi- 
ennial session October 27, 1925, 2:00 p. m., Tuesday, 
and will continue until the close of the evening serv- 
ice, October 29, Thursday. A special meeting of 
women interested in missions will begin at 10:00 
a. m., Tuesday, the first day; to this all are invited. 

The sessions are to be held with the First Chris- 
tian Church of Eaton, Ohio, Rev. Hiley Baker pastor. 
Good railroad and interurban service may be had 
from any point. The Chicago and Cincinnati division 
of the Pennsylvania system and the Dayton and West- 
ern interurban pass through Eaton. There are also 
splendid roads for motoring. 

All expecting to attend should notify the pastor of 
the church as soon as possible, stating when they ex- 
pect to arrive and whether they expect to motor or 
go by rail. 

An unusually strong program has been arranged 
and inspiration and instruction await all who attend. 

HucH A. Situ, President. 
Versailles, Ohio. 
CLARENCE Derur, Secretary. 
Eaton, Ohio. 

Just a few things by way of information for the 
delegates : 

Eaton is located on the Cincinnati and Chicago 
division of the Pennsylvania system, accessible from 
the South and West. Trains arrive in Eaton as fol- 
lows: From the South, at 10:02 a. m. and 10:51 p. m.; 
from the West, at 4:30 a. m. and 4:46 p. m. 

The Dayton and Western Traction line gives good 
through service between Dayton, Richmond, and In- 
dianapolis almost every hour of the day. There are 
also good buss lines from Hamilton to Eaton ana 
from Greenville to Eaton. 

Splendid auto roads lead to Eaton from various 
directions. Drive through, if you will. It will be a 
delightful trip and your auto will be of service to you 
in seeing the sights and going to and from the con- 
vention. 

All ministers and delegates planning to attend the 
convention please notify the pastor, indicating 
whether they expect to come by rail or auto, and 
about the time of arrival, and whether they can stay 
to the close of the convention. 

Hitey BAKER, Pastor. 

Eaton, Ohio. 
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The Disciple Church Heads Backward 
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Our College Gates Are Open 
We Must Keep Them Open 


Christian Education Day—Sunday, November 1 
(See Page Six) 
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Rev. Percy Clark, whose address is 
Columbiana, Ohio, is now serving the 


churches at East Middleton, Church Hill, 
and Highland, all of the Mt. Vernon Ohio 
Conference. 

Rev. Edwin B. Flory, of Riverdale, Day- 
ton, was one of the speakers at the fall 
session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference, held at Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania, 
October 16-18, 1925. 


Thurston, New York, Rev. George T. 
Evans pastor, has recently received eight 
new members, making a total of thirty-five 
taken into this church since April 1. There 
is similar growth in other lines of the work. 


We have been permitted to see some kodak 
pictures of the church and parsonage at 
East Hounsfield, New York, Rev. R. G. 
English pastor, taken on their Home-coming 
Day. They show a fine attendance. The 
work here is developing splendidly along 
many lines. 

Rev. A. H. Bennett reports eight con- 
versions and renewals in the revival which 
he has been conducting at the Mt. Corbon 
Church, near Murphysboro, Illinois. The 
house of worship has been reconstructed 
and the outlook for the future work here is 
encouraging. 

Professor Ernest D. Gilbert, the greatly 
appreciated author of our Prayer Page, is 
to preach at Muchinippi Church, North- 
western Ohio Conference, November 1. 
Rev. C. E. Strawbridge is the pastor, serv- 
ing this church one-half time and being 
available an equal amount of time for some 
other church. 

Rev. Rue Burnell, pastor of the Hill of 
Zion Church, Iowa, has just issued an at- 
tractive wall bulletin printed on stiff card- 
board with the rotospeed—a suggestion 
which may solve the problem for the many 
churches who do not feel justified in having 
the more elaborate wall calendars printed 
for their special service. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Congress of the New Jersey Con- 
ference was held at Tullytown, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 10. The gathering was a 
significant one to the work there, and in our 
Field News this week will be found the 
names of the churches comprised in each of 
the three districts under which their work is 
to be promoted. 

Mrs. Belle H. Hook, the new matron at 
the Carversville Orphanage, writes: “Hav- 
ing had considerable experience in State 
reform work, I am in a position to appre- 
ciate the great advantage we have here in 
getting the children before their conduct has 
been such as to bring them before the 
court.” She speaks in high terms of the 
place and of Dr. and Mrs. Johnson and 
the good work which can be done there. 

Professor W. R. Collins, Dean of Frank- 
linton Christian College, visited the Gen- 
eral Board this week and was permitted to 
speak for a short time. The members of the 


board were very much pleased with his pre- 
sentation of the work of Franklinton Chris- 
tian College. Dean Collins is adding a great 
deal to the influence of Franklinton by his 
teaching and by his visitations to the 
churches of his race in the South. The 
official family at Dayton were very glad to 
greet Professor Collins and to learn of the 
work that is being done at Franklinton. 


A beautiful bronze tablet has just been 
placed in the rotunda entrance of the main 
building of Elon College in commemoration 
of Dr. W. S. Long, its founder and first 
president and for long years one of its most 
interested friends and capable servants. It 


reads as follows: 


Rev. William Samuel Long, A. M., D. D. 
Oct. 22, 1839-Aug. 3, 1924. 
Founder and First President 
Of Elon College 

Christian Minister, Christian Educator, 
Christian Statesman, Christian Gentleman. 

A man great in faith, whole-hearted in 
consecration, consistently energetic, and 
possessed of rare personal charm and grace. 

1924. 


President J. A. Henderson, of Franklinton 
Christian College, has just sent out a letter 
and publicity material to the members of the 
North Carolina Conference (Colored) in 
which he makes strong appeal to his own 
people to unite in an enthusiastic support of 
their college. And this we believe that they 
will do to the extent of their ability. But 
we must realize their very limited financial 
resources and how critical and crucial it is 
that our own people come quickly to the re- 
lief of Franklinton. The emergency is 
great and we appeal earnestly that our 
readers should not overlook its claims. 

The Men’s Church League, with head- 
quarters in New York City, is hcping to 
renew and reinvigorate the very valuable 
work formerly dore by the laymen’s or- 
genization—cf which the Men’s Church 
Lezgue is the successer. it hones threugh 
ccmpetent leadersaio to deepen the interest 
and augment the efficiency of the men of 
the church in every community, and is grad- 
ually creating the plans and machinery to 
this end. Our denominational representa- 
tives in this organization are Mr. John J. 
Pitt, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. A. F. Foor, 
Everett, Pennsylvania; and Dr. W. H. Deni- 
son. Dr. Denison has been selected as a 
member of the general executive committee. 

A very impressive installation service was 
held at Danville, Illinois, for Rev. E. H. 
Rainey on October 4, in which Dr. E. A. 
Watkins, the president of that conference, 
had charge. Besides his address there was 
one by Rev. J. E. Fry and a welcome in 
behalf of the church by Dr. R. E. Johnson, 
and in behalf of the community by Rev. J. 
E. Foster, of the Third Church of Christ. 
That same evening “The Soldier of the 
Cross,” a religious pageant with adapta- 
tions by the pastor, was presented under the 
direction of Mrs. Rainey. Brother Rainey 
is conducting a series of ten studies in 
prayer at the prayer-meeting service during 
the current quarter. The church work at 
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this point is picking up in an encouraging 
way. 

The home-coming at West Milton, Ohio, 
Rev. C. B. Kershner pastor, was held on 
October 25—Rev. O. P. Furnas preaching 
in the morning, Dr. 0. S. Thomas in the 
afternoon, and the pastor giving an illus- 
trative lecture in the evening. Hill of Zion, 
Iowa, Rev. Rue Burnell pastor, held its 
home-coming October 25; West Liberty, 
Ohio, Rev. Robert E. Wearly pastor, held 
its all-day home-coming services October 18, 
with Rev. John E. Kauffman and Rev. W. 
H. Thompson as the outside speakers; and 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Rev. R. F. Brown 
pastor, will hold its regular anniversary 
home-coming on November 1 with an invit- 
ing program. Quite a number of other 
churches, also, are holding home-coming 
services these Sundays as there seems to be 
an increasing interest in this type of service. 


A very fine union service was held by 
the Christian churches of Dayton in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium Sunday evening, 
October 18, in honor of Dr. F. G. Coffin, and- 
at which he delivered a most able address 
concerning the great Conference on Life and 
Work held at Stockhom which he has re- 
cently so well described in The Herald. Mr. 
Irvin L. Moore, president of the Dayton 
Association of Christian Churches, presided. 
Dr. J. F: Burnett offered the prayer. The 
choir of the Shiloh Church gave the special 
music. And the entire gathering was so 
satisfactory that we are all hoping these 
churches»may get together frequently in 
some such way. On Monday, Dr. Coffin gave 
a unique address on “A -Re-Discovery of 
America” at the Noontide Club of the Y. 
M. C. A. at which was gathered a large 
group of men of all denominations—a group 
that was highly pleased with the address 
and its contrast of conditions in Europe and 
America. 

The past week has been indeed an ex- 
ceedingly busy one at the Publishing House. 
The various boards were in session for sev- 
eral days, calling together some half hun- 
dred of our leaders and workers from 
various sections of the church. A vast deal 
of ground was covered, including some most 
stubborn and difficult problems; and a 
great deal was accomplished in the way of 
plans for the future. As is always true in 
any great Christian enterprise, points of 
gain and hopefulness mingled with dis- 
couragements. But we ought not to want it 
otherwise; for it is the discouraging prob- 
lems which drive us to a greater dependence 
upon God and goad us to more determined 
and faithful effort. We feel sure that it 
will be so in this case and that this closing 
year of the quadrennium will see a mighty 
united effort throughout the church to make 
it one of the great and winning years in our 
history. The various boards will make their 
own reports and statements in coming issues 
of The Herald for the information and di- 
rection of our membership; and we know 
that these statements will be watched for 
and studied carefully by our readers. 
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The Disciple Church Heads Backward 


tendency within some of the denominations which 

is indeed discouraging to any forward-looking 
Christian who has a comprehension of Jesus Christ and 
his gospel ample for a day of such critical and momentous 
world-adjustments as the present. But in all of this back- 
wash movement, with its flotsam and jetsam, which the 
Church is experiencing at the present time, there has been 
no single step more distressingly discouraging than that 
taken by the Disciple Church in its convention at Okla- 
homa City a few days ago when it prohibited its mission- 
aries in China from receiving into its churches there any 
but the immersed. For a number of years the doctrine of 
immersion has been on the wane among some of the Dis- 
ciple missionaries in China. The few struggling and piti- 
fully insufficient Christian forces in that land are having 
such a life-and-death struggle against all of the great 
mass of heathen inertia and sin there that the thought of 
dividing even what few Christians there are in China by 
an insistence upon immersion has become increasingly in- 
tolerable to their fine minds and hearts—as indeed it in- 
evitably must to every missionary who has not been de- 
humanized and dechristianized by an indoctrination 
which is more dogmatic and devilish than humane. And 
certain of these missionaries—timidly and timorously 
because of the rabid immersionists in their own church 
here in America—have dared to admit into their churches 
by letter from other denominations Christians who have 
been sprinkled but not immersed. 


ce past few years have witnessed a reactionary 


T was this innocent and wholly reasonable practice 
which became the object of dispute and controversy 

in a great church convention in the year of our Lord 1925 
here in Christianized and civilized and supposedly edu- 
cated America! It was this simple act of recognizing 
men and women as Christian by their lives rather than 
by the amount of water which had been used in their 
baptism which became not only an object of opprobrium 
and contempt in this great church convention but.was 
actually prohibited as a future practice in Disciple 
churches in China! Such a step predicates a virus more 
deadly, by far, to perpetuate in the Church of Jesus Christ 
than are the extreme forms of fundamentalism which 
have swung into the ascendency in the Presbyterian and 
Baptist communions and which have created so much dis- 
sension in these brotherhoods. For the Fundamentalist 
controversy is at least based upon what its adherents be- 
lieve to be the deepest and most primary principles of 
Christian faith. That divisive battle wages around the 
person of Jesus Christ and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Indeed by many it is considered foundational 


to Christian faith—a matter that divides heretics from 
Christians. But the step which the Disciple Church has 
taken is one which simply reaffirms its old-time determi- 
nation to divide the Church of Jesus Christ and keep lov- 
ing and loyal Christians apart for a thing of no greater 
consequence than a mode of baptism. When our present 
day enlightenment is considered and the desperate strug- 
gle which Christianity is having in China is appraised, it 
is safe to say that not in all of the history of the Church 
has there ever been more tragic perversion of Christian 
objective and emphasis by any great church body than 
this. We naturally expect such things of the dark and 
primitive ages of the past, and accommodate our thinking 
to them. But in these days of enlightened understanding, 
when Christians of all denominations recognize each other 
as Christian and live and work together, such an act of di- 
visive emphasis on the part of one of the greatest and 
most outstanding denominations of the Church is indeed 
dumbfounding. The Church and the world, and especially 
Jesus Christ himself, had a right to expect something in- 
finitely better of any great church in a day like this. 


URELY the Disciples themselves have not realized how 

anomalous and untenable is the position into which 
they have jockeyed themselves on this question of im- 
mersion. The time was when immersionists honestly 
and sincerely believed that one could not be a Christian 
unless he “obeyed” Christ in baptism—meaning thereby 
immersion. But that day is forever past in enlightened 
circles, and only those of retarded thinking hold to any 
such ritualistic and ceremonial interpretation of Christ’s 
teachings and of Christianity as that. Throughout the 
Disciple Church—and the Baptist and Brethren and other 
immersionist bodies today—one finds among all of their 
intelligent ministers and laymen the ready recognition 
of the fact that Presbyterians and Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists and others who have been sprinkled, or of 
the Friends who have had spiritual baptism only, are 
just as Christian as are they themselves. This is the 
generally recognized and accepted belief among all im- 
mersionist denominations. Unless these immersionists 
do honestly believe that the unimmersed believer may be 
really and truly a genuine Christian, then it is grave 
weakness and deception on their part to recognize him as 
such. In that case it would be utterly inconsistent and 
ought to be considered impossible for the immersionists 
to fellowship the sprinkled as Christian in our great Sun- 
day-school and Christian Endeavor and missionary and 
other conventions or. to work with them in evangelistic 
and federated movements, in either city or State or na- 
tion. If the rest of the Church are not Christian be- 
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cause they have not been immersed, the Disciples and Baptists are 
doing Christianity a disservice and are unfaithful to their trust 
when they join with these other churches in evangelistic and other 
Christian activities. But the Disciples and Baptists know that 
these others are Christian, and equal to themselves in every re- 
spect of. -Christian life and service. This has come to be their 
commonly accepted conviction. But they have not readjusted their 
practice at their own church doors to harmonize with this revolu- 
tionary and foundational change that has come into their belief 
since the good old days when they thought of no one as Christian 
until he had been properly immersed. And it is this lack of re- 
adjustment which has forced the immersicnist churches into a pre- 
sumption which ought to be intolerable for any Christian; for in 
practice it compels them to assume that they are superior in wis- 
dom and decision to their own Lord and Master. 


Y no subterfuge of argument or theory can they evade this 

dilemma. Either the followers of Jesus Christ who have been 
sprinkled are Christian or they are not. Either Jesus Christ recog- 
nizes sprinkling and blesses it or he does not. And if the sprinkled 
are Christian—as the Disciples and the Baptists admit they are— 
and if Jesus Christ accepts their sprinkling—as the Disciples and 
Baptists admit that he does—then these Christians have a right to 
be admitted into the fellowship of every church under heaven that 
bears the name of Jesus Christ. And any church anywhere that 
dares to exclude from its membership a follower of Jesus Christ 
simply because he has not been immersed arrogates to itself the 
unthinkable authority to exclude from Christ’s own Church one 
of his own followers whom he himself receives. In other words, 
the immersionist churches are more exclusive and particular than 
Jesus Christ himself. As some one has said, it is harder to get 
into an immersionist church than it is into the Kingdom of God— 
because these churches require more than Jesus Christ requires for 
admission into either his Church or his Kingdom. It takes a very 
highly developed sense of egotism and cocksureness indeed to pre- 
sume to correct Jesus Christ and to assume the right to exclude 
from his Church those whom he himself receives. 


OW it must be distinctly understood that the Disciple Church is 

by no means a unit on this question of erecting the bar of im- 
mersion across the door of the Church of Jesus Christ. There is a 
rapidly growing number of Disciples who see not only the incon- 
sistency of it but who feel also the foolishness of it. They battled 
heroically at the convention to prevent their church from heading 
backward toward the obsolete and outgrown conception of im- 
mersion which it held so tenaciously throughout its earlier history. 
But deplore as they will this fit of reaction which places their 
church in such a bad light before the world, these progressive Dis- 
ciple leaders ought keenly to realize that the blame falls largely 
upon their own selves. For many years most of them have been 
compromising and hedging on this question of baptism; and even 
now most of these leaders are still hedging and compromising on 
it and wiil not themselves sprinkle any one. They believe that the 
individual should be given the right to choose what mode of bap- 
tism he will, and they believe that he should be received into- one 
of their own churches—especially in far-off China where it is not 
so conspicuous!—whether he is immersed or sprinkled. But few 
of them indeed will sprinkle a follower of Jesus Christ, and per- 
haps fewer still of them would be willing to receive into church a 
Quaker who holds to spiritual baptism oniy. In other words, most 
of these progressive Disciple brethren themselves differentiate be- 
tween baptismal modes, and believe one to be a little more Biblical 
and Simon-pure than the other. To them, immersion is the bap- 
tism de luxe, and to be preferred. This preference crops out in 
all of their writings and in all of their preaching. Surely these 
great Christian leaders are wise enough to know that such a half- 
way and compromising position on the question of baptism will 
never lead their denomination out of the morass which it is in nor 
relieve it of the inconsistencies of acknowledging the sprinkled as 
Christian the very while it assumes to turn these from its doors 
whom Christ himself receives. Nothing but a thoroughgoing and 
complete renovation of the thought of the immersionist churches 
on baptism will ever be sufficient to correct their inconsistent and 
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divisive practice with reference to this ceremony. Just so long as 
men and women believe that one mode is superior and more Biblical 
than another, and just so long as they believe that the amount of 
water is more imprtant to Jesus Christ than is the love and loyalty 
of a heart and life, that long will the Church be divided and 
troubled- by this ancient and troublesome source of division and 
controversy. 

Next week we will have more to say upon this theme under the 
subject, The Tragedy of the Inconsequential. 


A Fourfold Privilege 


GAIN the Christian Church is undertaking to pioneer the 
A way in a very important experiment. It was the first to 

publish a religious newspaper; and under the leadership 
of the great Horace Mann, it was the first to establish a college of 
co-education in which men and women were admitted on an equality. 
It was the first to ordain a woman and to do other important 
things also. And now it has been the first to undertake to integrate 
all of its educational activities and to place them under the direc- 
tion of one organization. The home, the Sunday-school, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and our colleges are all being thought of as factors 
in a single unit of educational effort; and our Department of Edu- 
cation is endeavoring toe furnish helpful direction and training in 
all of these highly important lines of educative effort. Under its 
administrative officers, it is laying emphasis upon the home, upon 
religious educational activities in the Church, and upon the Chris- 
tian College as being simply complements of each other in the vital 
work of training and inspiring our young people and fitting them 
for their greatest usefulness in life. 

Surely it is needless for us here to stress the importance of 
such work. Every thinking man and woman must realize how 
foundationally the home is related to the child and to its proper 
education. Unless the atmosphere and training in the home are 
as they should be, it makes exceedingly difficult and sometimes al- 
most impossible the work of the Sunday-school and the Church. 
The wrong kind of home—whether it comes because of the wrong 
kind of parents, or indifferent parents, or parents who blunder in 
their discipline and training—can almost vitiate the work of the 
Church and the school and the college for their youngsters. Hence 
The Herald feels that a very real and genuine contribution is being 
made to the educational activities of our church through the greatly 
increased emphasis which is being laid upon the Christian home as 
the first and foundational factor in religious education. Not before 
in this generation, if ever, has there been so much said in our 
church both by lips and pen regarding the importance of the home 
as has been done since our Department of Education has under- 
taken to link the home up more definitely with our educational pro- 
gram. 

Neither is it necessary to emphasize to the readers of The Her- 
ald the very crucial place which Christian Endeavor, the Sunday- 
school, and the Christian College must hold in any system of edu- 
cation which we undertake to promote. From the home through 
the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor and college to the uni- 
versity itself there must be a continuity of thought and develop- 
ment if the best results are to be achieved. And here, too, a new 
and decidedly important emphasis is being laid. As never before 
in our history, a definite effort is being put forth to relate these 
organizations with each other and to all of the various depart- 
ments of our church. Not only is our Department of Education 
undertaking to promote religious education in theory but it is also 
trying to motivate what the child learns and give it practical 
application to our great missionary and social service and other 
activities. So that in reality, and in a most important sense, the 
function of our Department of Education is coming to underlie and 
undergird all of the other departments of our church work, and is 
undertaking to assist them all in a very practical way. 

Now to any thoughtful person who understands the signifi- 
cance of such facts as these which we have been stating, there is 
surely no need to argue the value of such far-reaching work. To 
all such, it ought to be sufficient simply to state that this work is 
being done, and done well. Our workers are devoting themselves 
to it with intense earnestness and faithfulness, and they deserve 
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the finest backing and co-operation of the church. Hence The 
Herald is appealing to every pastor and to every church through- 
out the denomination to give a new place of larger thought and 
emphasis in their work to the offering for education than has been 


customary heretofore. Its importance is tremendously increasce — 


over simply an offering for our colleges, as important as that was: 
For now the funds raised in our Educational Offering have to go 
not only to help our colleges but also to assist in the Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor work of our church. This means a four- 
fold function for that one offering. And it means a fourfold priv- 
ilege and opportunity to every Christian man and woman who 
gives to the offering—the privilege and opportunity to reach out 
through their gift to these four very vitally important avenues of 
work. Every man or woman who gives can be conscious of the 


The Trend 


The “Good” and the “Bad” Negro and Newspaper Publicity 

The ease with which prejudice can be aroused was discussed 
recently in an editorial in the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
with three items of news from one paper selected as illustrations. 
One told of a student of the University of Michigan who had 
smashed the world’s record in the running broad jump, the second 
of an attack on a storekeeper by a thief, and the third of a musical 
composition sung by a choir in one of the city’s churches. 

It happened that the athlete, the thief and the composer were 
Negroes, but only once was the point mentioned—in the story of the 
thief. The Advocate pointed out that if “Negro” must always go 
on the debit side of the account, fair play suggests that the credit 


. side might also use the word. 


“He was an observant man,” the editorial goes on, “who said, 
‘In six months I could make this country a most uncomfortable 
place for redheaded men if I were permitted, whenever a redheaded 
man happened to become a lawbreaker, to state in the newspapers 
that he had red hair; always supposing that the hue of every other 
lawbreaker’s hair should never be mentioned.’ Especially, we ven- 
ture to add, if, whenever a redheaded man did anything praise- 
worthy, all reference to his redheadedness was studiously avoided.” 


“The Gentleman Under Your Hat” 

One need not be a crank against tobacco, nor even adverse to 
tobacco smoke, to feel that an injustice is being perpetrated against 
the liberty and comfort of a great many people in public places. 
Indeed a great many smokers of fine heart and chivalrous spirit are 
themselves indignant at the manner in which other smokers violate 
the rights of others. So that it is in no sense of narrow criticism 
that we resent the fact that there is a growing tendency for those 
who do smoke to use their cigars and cigarettes in public dining 
rooms and conveyances where their smoke is objectionable, and 
sometimes actually sickening, to those who have paid their money 
and have just as good a right to be there as have these smokers 
themselves. And yet one is accused of being narrow and per- 
snicity if he objects to their utterly selfish and unjust practice. 

Now if there is any man who is little and narrow in this case, 
it surely must be the fellow who insists on having his smoke re- 
gardless of how unpleasant he makes it for others. Just common 
decent manliness forbids one to impose upon another his own habits 
and indulgences; and yet this is what every smoker does do who 
“lights up” in public places. And it is to this that we object and 
have a right to object. Any man may smoke if he wants to—if 
he does it in private. But no man has a right to smoke in public 
where it is offensive to others. Yet one cannot go into public 
dining rooms, or ride in public conveyances, or attend banquets 
of real importance, with the assurance that he will not be so 
saturated with tobacco smoke that he will have a headache and be 
unfitted for his work for a day or two. Such smokers are always 
talking about “personal liberty!”” What about the other fellow’s 
liberty—the fellow who does not smoke? Has he no rights in the 
matter? When he pays his money for a meal, or for a ride, or for 
a banquet, has he (or she) no right to be free from a second-hand 
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fact that his or her offering will help promote the work of better 
home training and help promote better Sunday-schools and better 
Christian Endeavor societies, and a part of it will also go directly 
to our colleges in the great work which they are doing. Surely 
no man or woman with a competence, surely no well-to-do Christian, 
could be willing to give only a dollar or two for a fourfold work 
of such tremendous possibilities; for it would mean only a quarter 
or fifty cents a year for each of these great Christian activities. It 
ought to be a fourfold gift—one so large and generous that it will 
mean something of actual consequence to each of these lines of 
activity in which it must be expended. 

We must remember that the Educational Offering is no longer 
simply a gift to our colleges, but that it must be this and then a 
great deal more. . 


of Events 


smoke that is offensive and actually sickening to many? We 
have never been narrow on the tobacco question, nor made ourselves 
repugnant to those who use tobacco; but we do feel that 
smokers owe it to themselves to be more considerate of the com- 
forts and rights of others than many of them are, especially in 
public. It will do the “gentlemen under their hats” good to 
cultivate such justice and consideration, as our own Dr. G. W. 
Morrow well says in the following letter clipped from a recent 
issue of the Detroit Free Press: 

“More people favor it than are against it.” Is that a gentle- 
man’s reason why the others of us to whom the smoke is unpleasant 
should be subjected to the inconvenience of sitting in the smoke 
in public conveyances? It is no credit to the smoker that he inflicts 
his smoke upon many, many people who are too generous to speak 
of it though to them the smoke is so very obnoxious. If the gentle 
man who insists on his personal liberty were a little more thought- 
ful of the personal liberty of others, he would not presume to smoke 
in any public conveyance without first begging the privilege of not 
only one of the passengers but of everyone. “te 

A gentleman was smoking in a jitney in which I was riding the 
other day, when I remarked, “Brother, we all get the benefit of 
your smoke second handed.” He replied (not with an apology) but 
by saying: “I don’t see any signs up ‘No smoking.’ s I replied: 
“The gentleman under your hat ought not to need a sign.” 

Let me beg the smokers to have a wee thought for the other 
passengers and smoke later. 


o 


According to The Continent, the Presbyterians are facing a 
serious question with reference to their ministry for the future. 
It declares that the figures indicate that the ministers of this 
church are dying more rapidly than their successors are being 
trained; that a large percentage of the ministers added to the 
Presbyterian rolls.comes from other denominations; that many 
are not fully trained; and that fewer than twenty-five percent of 
the present number of ministers in that church are under forty 
years of age. As compared with 1896, there are less than half the 
number of candidates, less than half the number of seminary stu- 
dents, and less than one-third the number of seminary graduates; 
and, in short, that this church has “little prospect of being able to 
fill the vacancies likely to occur in the next ten years.” Surely 
this is an alarming showing, and yet we fear that it may be all too 
true in other denominations also. It would seem that certainly 
the Church of Jesus Christ must turn its most thoroughgoing 
attention to this whole question of ministerial supply. It would 
seem that in spite of anything which the denominations may be 
able to do, it will probably be inevitable that the struggling little 
churches in many a community be combined and put under the 
ministration of a single pastor in order to release the other pastors 
for similar united fields elsewhere. 


oO 


In contrast to the failure of the two great Methodist bodies in 
our nation to unite, is the union of the American and Canadian 
Gideons in one organization. It is a religious order, in especial 
favor among Christian traveling men, and is noted for having 
placed Bibles in the hotel rooms of both nations. 
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HORACE MANN 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF ANTIOCH CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Seventy-five Years Ago | 


ie Marion, New York, in 1850, the Christian Church General Convention took a great 
forward step in voting to establish a Christian college in which men and women 
should have equal advantages in higher education. This was a great step forward (1) 
in Christian education in our church, and (2) this was the first time in history that 
women were granted equal rights with men in securing a college education. This 
college was established by the Christian Church at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and was 
called Antioch College, in memory of Antioch in Syria, where the disciples were first 
called Christians. Horace Mann, the great American educator, was called to be its 
first president and he left his place in Congress and his aspirations to the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts to accept the position. 


However, as great as was the vision, our people failed in backing it financially and 
the result was that we lost Antioch College and the greatest opportunity given to any 
church to bring the ideals of Christianity and education together in American life. 
Horace -Mann gave to the limit of his money and his life and died in harness at An- 
tioch; but the church failed in standing behind the college financially, and it finally 
went into other hands. 

Today 


i Nes rae we are confronted with another great opportunity in Christian Education. 
At our Burlington Convention, in 1922, our church established a Christian Edu- 
cation Department, which was revolutionary, in combining all our Christian Educa- 
tion work for the good of the young life of our church. Our homes, Sunday-schools, 
Christian Endeavor societies, Week-day Religious Education—in short, all of our educa- © 
tional work from the home to the college is now organized toward getting results of 
Christian character in the lives of folks, instead of promoting organizations. We were 
the first church to adopt such a plan, but since we adopted it three years ago, other 
denominations, notably the Methodists and the Presbyterians of the North, with over 
four million membership, have adopted similar plans for their churches. 


Sunday, November 1, is CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SUNDAY, and the question 
up to the church is: Shall we be obedient unto the heavenly vision by supporting this 
work with a great offering, or will we permit it to go along at a “poor dying rate” or 
fail as did Antioch College? 
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WHAT WILL BE YOUR ANSWER IN YOUR OFFERING NOVEMBER 1? 


Mail your offering to Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Secretary, Christian Education Department, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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What Shall Your Children Read? 


chology a few months ago. He said to 

us: “It is useless to try to teach a child 
that which has not entered into his own life 
experience. He cannot grasp it.” I saw a 
mother, quite an educated mother, glancing 
over some books in a bookseller’s store, “No, 
I don’t want that mid-Victorian children’s 
stuff,” she said disdainfully; “Why, it al- 
most has morals tacked on. I am sure my 
boy would not read it.” 

I picked up a Sunday-school paper in one 
of our churches and glanced through it. 
There were no “morals” visible in those 
stories, even with a microscope. It is true 
that somewhere, in some of them, the fact 
was brought out that the boy—or girl—be- 
longed to a Sunday-school class or a C. E. 
society, but aside from that there was no 
suggestion of religious or even ethical 
teaching. 

I looked through some of the Readers 
which the children use in school. To be 
sure there were, among the fairy stories, 
children’s verses, etc., a few stories with 
“ethical content,” which the child, if he be 
carefully taught at home or at school, may 


i LISTENED to a great teacher of psy- 


‘possibly discover for himself. 


Then my mind wandered off to the old 
days when I, a little girl, discovered Long- 
fellow’s poems, and lost myself in adven- 
tures and experiences entirely out of touch 
with any experience I had ever had in my 
“backwoods” country life. I thought of the 
Sunday-school papers which were the only 
new reading that came regularly into our 
home, and the stories, not too “preachy,” but 
certainly religious as well as “ethical,” 
which they had contained. I thought of the 
old Readers which I had used in school. Oh, 
but they were queer and odd. They had 
“moral tales” in them, and portions of the 
Bible, and there were words in them which 
I did not understand (and I did not under- 
stand the definitions much better), and they 
were quite, quite unpedagogical. And then 
—I remembered how Longfellow’s poems 
had given me a love for poetry, had bright- 
ened dreary days, had thrilled my child’s 
heart with knowledge of another, larger 
world in which one might some day live. 
I thought of the happy Sunday afternoons 
with the Sunday-school papers, and of how 
we had really striven to be like some of the 
characters in the “continued stories,” or 
how some short story had stirred our hearts 
and minds, I remembered how some of those 
old stories in the Readers have stayed by me 
through all the years, and how much they 
have meant to me. One I remember began, 
“The groves were God’s first temples.” I 
cannot now recall the remainder of it, but 
never have I gone into a forest of stately 
trees that there has not returned to me, 
not only those words, but something of the 
feeling of awe with which I first of all read 
the words. 

And all of this leads me to wonder wheth- 


BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


er, after all, we are pedagogically correct, 
and educationally sound, when we insist 
that the child shall have each year only 
that which is suited to his intelligence at 
that particular time or period of life. If 
this is all he is supposed to have, why did 
not God give us later “memory periods” 
when we could again re-store the mind with 
precious material which we would wish to 
carry through life? Just what do we mean 
when we say the child can be taught only 
through that which has entered into his life 
experience? What is the “life experience” 
of a child, after all? Is it only the play- 
ground, the child companions, the things he 
understands around him? 

Strange to say, while God has set the 
child in a child world, he also has placed 
him in an adult world, where adults live 
and move and have their being, and where 
he must, whether he will or no, be governed 
by conditions of adult life. A little child 


A FATHER’S HOPE 
By Hamilton B. Williams 
TODAY. my dear lad’s crossed the stile that 


leads 
Out o’er the years .. 


meads 
Of Childhood. He must gird him for man’s 
deeds. 


. gone now the flowered 


In his soul a thousand dreams are rallying; 
A thousand urges from the past a-wing; 
A thousand heritages quickening. 


The after-years shall see builded of wood 
And hay and stubble, silver, gold—the good 
And ill as fate his spirit has endued. 


Yea, on the streets of living men his soul 
Shall prove his captaincy; by toll 
Of blood; that shall be purchased of his goal. 


I crave for him who would give him my all, 

The hardihood to heed his spirit’s call, 

And = * crystal heart ‘yond yoke and 
thrall. 


His honor guard ‘gainst dogging ghosts that 
mar 

Hearth’s joy, ’gainst giving hurts that leave a 
scar 

On souls. 
Star. 


His honor build road to Love's 


His honor keep his steps from Unfair Street, 
And guard his gates or high or low his seat. 
God and Right be lantern to his feet. 


I crave for him, how steep, the hill-top’s 
quest; 

And journeying, his soul all folk to guest; 

And stalwart, to be named the kindliest. 


Give him, Good Master, of the lifting ways, 
Thy presence and thy courage through all 


lays 
To play his life-part as a Great Heart plays. 


All he can be begin to strain and strive, 
To struggle forth from chrysalis and give, 
And ho, the road when soul begins to drive. 


My lad, be not a-dread harsh circumstance. 
Take your hard blows face-forward—then 
advance. 
Build your wrecks better and with courage 
chants. 
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not three years old stood beside her mother 
while the mother wept. She watched her 
with curiosity for a few minutes. Then she 
ran to a friend near by and threw herself in 
that friend’s arms. “Mamma cwy,” said 
the little tot, and wept in sympathy. That 
mother’s sorrow had become a part of that 
child’s life experiences; of course, she in- 
terpreted it in the light of her own life ex- 
periences—so far, but it was not possible 
to interpret it fully by them; for here was 
a cataclysmic thing—the mother who loved 
and comforted her was now herself in need 
of comfort. In other words, the child must, 
whether he will or no, be governed by con- 
ditions and incidents of adult life. And 
after all, it is adulthood toward which we 
are all tending. While a boy is not a “lit- 
tle man,” he is a “man in the making;” and 
he will be a man much, much longer than 
he will be a boy. 

This does not by any means obviate the 
necessity for the proper kind of lessons, or 
of reading suited to his understanding, any 
more than it obviates the necessity for the 
proper kind of food; but we seek to give 
him food which will not only make him 
physically strong now, but also physically 
strong in the future. Why not be equally 
wise in our offerings of literature? 


I am seriously wondering if our conclu- 
sions as to a child’s needs have not been 
taken from far too scant information, built 
on much too insecure a premise. I am 
thinking of a professor in a school of reli- 
gious education who insists that generally 
speaking no child is capable of actually be- 
coming a Christian, because he is incapable 
of making life decisions until he reaches 
adolescence. He points to the fact that at 
the age of ten or eleven, the lad will say, 
“IT want to be a Christian,” and, “I want 
to be a policeman,” or a taxi driver or a 
fireman, and this professor believes, with no 
more understanding of the meaning of one 
than of the other decision. But why does 
one boy wish to be a policeman, another a 
fireman, another a taxi driver? Is it not 
after all because down in their hearts there 
is already forming a character which is ex- 
pressing itself by the beginning of a life 
decision? The boy who wishes to be a taxi 
driver may be thrilled by the thought of 
speed, or of the authority as he conceives it 
to be, of the lordly character. The boy who 
wishes to be a policeman may be attracted 
again by the policeman’s authority, by his 
uniform, by his ability to help, or by some 
fancied characteristic with which the lad 
has invested him. But the lad is indicating 
the trend of thought which will form his 
life decisions, even though he may never 
be a policeman, a fireman, or a sailor. If 
he is happy in his life work, you may be 
very sure that the qualities with which he 
invested his boyhood hero are the qualities 
which will enter into whatever business he 
himself may finally choose. 

A few children have been discovered who 
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were frightened by the thought of death in, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep;” some one 
tells of some precocious child who refuses 
to say the prayer at all. Of course it is 
because the prayer is unchildlike, unnatural, 
positively harmful, and so we throw it out! 
But what of the thousands, even millions, 
who have repeated the prayer and loved it, 
and felt a little thrill as did the writer at 
the thought that even if I did die, God 
would take care of me. And I think of the 
little lad who knelt at my knee and repeated 
it and would look up into my face and shake 
his little golden head as he said solemnly, 
“and never, never wake up”—which was his 
version of the third line. (I always taught 
my children to say, “If I should sleep and 
never wake”). And I think of that June 
day when he fell asleep, never, never to 
wake up in this world; and I am not sorry 
he learned to pray the Lord his soul to take. 
For, alas, whether we will or not, death 
does come into the child world and sad 
things come. All is not roses and sunshine 
and Mayday in a child’s life any more than 
in the life of an adult. Some children have 
desperately sad and lonely lives. If we 
shut our eyes to these facts and insist that 
all children should have only the lollipops 
of life in their reading, songs, and lessons, 
are we not as surely, and much more harm- 
fully, refusing to recognize a phase of chiild- 
life than if we give them all solid and 
adult material? 


My mother possessed a queer little hook. 
published about one hundred years ago, one 
of the immediate followers of the “chap 
book;” it is a curiosity today. I read some 
of it when but a little child myself. I showed 
it to some workers with children not so long 
ago and a great deal of fun was had over it. 
One of the serials in this odd little book 
was called, “Walks and Talks in London.” 
Frank and his uncle walked around London. 
Let me confess at once that the pious medi- 
tations of Frank’s uncle on all occasions 
became a bit boring when I read it; for 
there were more of these than there were of 
the London experiences. Yet I also remem- 
ber how really thrilling it was to me to dis- 
cover thus that “God is everywhere,” and 
may be discerned in many unsuspected 
places. 

We are puzzled how to interest our chil- 
dren in good literature as they grow older, 
and we are trying to teach “good book ap- 
preciation” in the adolescent years, after 
their minds through the formative period 
have been filled with material “suited to the 
child’s intellect;” and we are finding it an 
uphill business. But we say the children 
like and enjoy this kind of literature. Yes, 
and so does the adult like and enjoy novels; 
and judging by the amount of rottenness to 
be found on our news stands today, he likes 
and enjoys the putrescent in novels. Shall 
we then withdraw al! our serious, solid 
books, our thought-provoking magazines, 
and, having discovered the real bent of the 
adult mind, provide him only with that 
which he, by his own choice expressed again 
and again, prefers above all others? One 
seems to be quite as logical as the other. 

I am heartily glad to see there is now 
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being brought out by the publishers a re- 
vival of some of the old-time children’s fav- 
orite books which have stood the test of 
years, the books which may even have a 
moral in them, though not obviously tacked 
on. Very recently I spent some .time in a 
bookshop examining their new offerings for 
this year. Among the new books, and rath- 
er overshadowing some of them by their 
beauty and conspicuousness, were such 
books as “Little Women,” “At the Back of 
the North Wind,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Treasure Island,’ Hawthorne’s “Wonder- 
book,” “Westward Ho,” “Arabian Nights,” 
as well as some of the old and deservedly 
loved fairy tales, such as Andersen’s and 
others. All of these beautifully illustrated 
editions were, so they informed me, selling 
better than many of the so-called popular 
favorites of the day. Then there were sets 
of “Children’s Stories” from Scott and from 
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Dickens, “Legends of Charlemagne,” “The 
Boy’s King Arthur,” and “Men who Found 
America.” Fenimore Cooper’s “Tales” 
have also been brought out in these extreme- 
ly beautiful, illustrated editions. 

In a campaign conducted some time ago 
from the Newark, New Jersey, library, it 
was found that children in the poorest 
homes and children in the better class of 
homes alike read worth-while books, while 
the children of middle class homes were as 
a rule reading a much interior type of book. 
The librarians explain this by the statement 
that the better educated people were intelli- 
gently supervising the reading of their 
children, the children of the poorer class 
were selecting their reading in accordance 
with the suggestions and teaching of their 
public school instructors, while the middle 
class children were reading what their par- 

(Continued on page fifteen) 


A Father’s Responsibility 


BY REV. CHARLES MANCHESTER, D. D. 


children are largely due to fathers. 

Of course mothers are responsible too, 
but in the discussion I wish to look at the 
father’s obligations and rewards. 

Every child comes into the world by the 
responsible act of his father. Without any 
choice in the matter his heredity and en- 
vironment is predetermined. The early 
surroundings and training largely determine 
his conduct. The father owes it to his child 
to give it a fair start. He should see that 
the child has proper physical, mental, and 
moral environment. The father who neg- 
lects his child is accountable to his genera- 
tion now living and to future generations 
and to God. 

From God’s promise to Abraham it is 
clear that the father’s responsibility is the 
basis of God’s promises of good to the race. 
Read Genesis 18:19, and note the inference 
therein. “For I know him (Abraham), that 
he will command his children and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken.” Here it 
is evident that God bases his promise of 
blessing on Abraham’s commanding his chil- 
dren. That is, because Abraham trains his 
child in the way that he should go God gives 
his endorsement in blessings to many gen- 
erations. It is safe to infer from this that 
the father is responsible for his children’s 
and his great-grandchildren’s blessings. It 


ie faults, failures, and crimes of 








iG ) 
UESTION not, but live and labor ) 
Till your goal be won; 
Helping every feeble neighbor, 
Seeking help from none. 
Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone— 
Kindness in another's trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
—Selected. 




















is the law announced in the first chapter of 
Genesis and the law that we can all see in 
nature. Like begets like. Each flower, tree, 
and animal bears fruit after its kind whose 
seed is in itself. The father who teaches 
and trains his child to obey God and do 
justice and judgment insures his child 
against sin and crime and secures for him 
an endowment of blessings that will go down 
the line of his decendants for a thousand 
generations. 

Since these things are so, what shall we 
think of the father who tries to shirk his 
duty and who neglects the teaching of his 
child? What shall we think of the father 
who indulges his passions, lives a selfish 
life, and sets a had example for his child? 

It is the right of every child to have one 
man and one woman to pray for him and 
to teach him the right ways of the Lord, to 
set a right example of right living and to 
see that he performs that which he is com- 
manded. There is no excuse for rich men 
who leave the training of their children to 
hirelings. You cannot buy love, long- 
suffering, goodness, and patience with 
dollars. The fruit of the Spirit is not se 
cured by money. The father must be moved 
by love in the training of his child or the 
results will be different than they were with 
Abraham’s children. 

The great increase in crime is largely due 
to the failure of fathers to train their chil- 
dren in righteousness. “Parents wonder 
why the streams are bitter, when they 
themselves have poisoned the fountains.” 
The father who in the seclusion of the home 
awakens in the mind of his child a love of 
justice and goodness does more for the world 
than if he had built a monument to some 
great man or if he had conquered a nation. 
He shall be blessed and be a blessing and 
his name shall be remembered through the 
ages as Abraham’s has been. 

Defiance, Ohio. 
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Christian Education and Christian Endeavor 


BY REV. R. G. ENGLISH 


N the program of Christian Education, 
the Christian Endeavor society has a 
large and an important place to fill. It 

may be well counted as the Church’s train- 
ing school for her young people. It has been 
said that the Sunday-school is for impres- 
sion and the Christian Endeavor is for ex- 
pression. While both organizations include 
the two elements, the Sunday-school em- 
phasis has been more on the side in instruc- 
tion, and the Christian Endeavor emphasis 
has been strong in the line of active prac- 
tical service, with a deeply devotional back- 
ground. 

Christian Education is not limited to the 
support of our schools and colleges, and to 
the program of instruction in the Sunday 
and week-day schools of religious education. 
It has to do, also, with the development of 
trained Christian workers for the various 
departments of church activity. This de- 
velopment is brought about through follow- 
ing the old adage, “We learn to do by do- 
ing.” Here Christian Endeavor steps in 
and lends a hand, and through her program 
of varied Christian service helps to train 
leaders among the youth of today for the 
Church of tomorrow. 

The Church, it is recognized, needs a 
training department for the young people, 
where the program of development will have 
a special appeal to the boys and girls of 
the teen age. This is provided by the 
Christian Endeavor society, and, at a time 
when so many life decisions are made, the 
proper atmosphere is created by the spirit 
of the Christian Endeavor prayer meeting 
of the model type and the challenge of the 
many committee activities which are sug- 
gested to the young people. 

The Christian Education Department of 
the Christian Church has realized the need 
of just such a training organization as 
Christian Endeavor for the working out of 
her full program, and so commends the 
Christian Endeavor society, with its interde- 
nominational spirit and challenging service 
to all our churches, as one means of attain- 
ing success in the training and education of 
our young people. 

Reports indicate that during 1924 Chris- 
tian Endeavor had in the Christian Church 
its largest growth ever, and we shall count 
on a fine record for 1925. The graded sys- 
tem which provides for the Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior, and Alumni departments is 
having a peculiar appeal as church leaders 
see herein great opportunities for the train- 
ing best suited to the different ages, and 
thus this system is partly responsible for 
the increased interest in the many-sided pro- 
gram of Christian Endeavor. 

The recent International Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Portland, Oregon, will 
go down in history as a great event in the 
realm of Christian education with its chal- 
lenging service plans which are now placed 


before the youth of today for fulfillment. 
Father Endeavor Clark, founder of the 
great Christian Endeavor movement, has 
made a large contribution during the past 
four decades and more to the program of 
Christian Education. Though he is now 
President Emeritus of the great Christian 
Endeavor organization, and no longer the 
active president, the program of Christian 
education will go on under the leadership of 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, who has been from 
childhood trained in the principles of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Under the influence of these 
two great men of God, many young men and 
women have received a vision of their duty 
and have sought that training or education 
necessary for the doing of the work which 
their vision pointed out to them. And they 
have ever been loyal to the motto: “Fer 
Christ and the Church.” 

Thankful should we be for the leadership 
of Dr. Clark and Dr. Poling and all of the 
trustees of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, among whom we may count our 
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own beloved Dr. Kendall. They are pro- 
moting in the Christian Endeavor organi- 
zation an enterprise which is helping the 
Church in a very vital way in her effort to 
build for the future through an extensive 
program of Christian education. 

Youth is full of life and is eager to show 
action. To direct the energy and the en- 
thusiasm of youth is the privilege—yea, the 
duty—of pastors and older church leaders. 
They must often take the initiative and give 
sane advice without offense to the inex- 
perienced young people. We are often re- 
minded that some times it is harder to help 
others to do things than to do those same 
things ourselves. But we must be willing to 
give the help for the sake of the potential 
leaders of the future who need the experi- 
ence. It is counted as one of the important 
parts of the business of the Church to de- 
velop leadership among the young people. 
Leadership training is most certainly a part 
of the task of Christian Education and 
Christian Endeavor provides a fitting field 
for that training. The Christian Endeavor 
service program is commended to any church 
that desires to solve wholly the problem of 
Christian education. — 

East Hounsfield, New York. 


The New England Primer 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


A was while attending the Craigville Jubi- 
| lee that we motored over to Plymouth and 

its old Rock and Burial Hill and sights 
too numerous to mention. But amid them 
all we saw again a copy of the old New 
England Primer with its blue binding and 
its quaint and curious contents which had 
started many a lad and lassie on the right 
track in the good old days. 


Miss Alice True, who was once one of 
our missionaries in Japan and is now teach- 
ing in the Maspee Indiana Reservation on 
Cape Cod, was one of our party and, in- 
deed, had made the party possible by secur- 
ing Brother “Eddie” Amos, a fine intelligent 
young Indian as our chauffeur. 


I do not for a moment suppose the mem- 
bers of the party will agree with me in 
saying that the memories of that New Eng- 
land Primer are more vivid that that of 
even the Rock or of anything else I saw 
in Plymouth. Somehow I cannot get away 
from the thought that that Primer was a 
mighty factor in the shaping of the lives 
of the children of the early settlers and 
meant more to them than the Rock or a hun- 
dred other things which curious tourists 
crowd to see. And because of that old 
Primer and the character of those who made 
it we had that sturdy background of sterling 
character in America. 

Eugene Field, in that charming little book 
of his, “The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” 
tells us that his first love among books was 
the New England Primer, which his grand- 
mother had studied, and which he found in 


her bookcase when he went to visit her. And 
Julia R. Graydon, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes the following comment in an 
article in The Sunday School World which is 
interesting and well worth while. She says: 

A short time after reading this I came 
across this long-forgotten relic in our 
garret, old, faded, but the same little blue 
board cover and contents. As I shook the 
dust from its back and turned over its time 
worn pages and laughed at its quaint say- 
ings and pictures, it occurred to me that it 
might be interesting to compare this an- 
cient primer (for the alphabet remains the 
same today) with the attractive book which 
the modern child studies. 

Ah, they are widely different! This little 
book, only four inches long, contains “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” the “Creed,” and the whole 
of the “Shorter Catechism,” and the brand 
new primer with its fascinating illustra- 
tions; yet the children who studied from the 
first, did not differ in their love of fun 
and frolic from the children we meet every- 
where today, only the stern realities of life 
and death and heaven and hell were con- 
stantly brought before them in their daily 
lessons. 

As we open this primer the first picture 
which meets our eyes is that of the Hon. 
John Hancock, Esq., president of the Ameri- 
can Congress, and on the next page we read: 


The New England Primer Improved for the more 
easy attaining the True Readings of English, To 
Which is added The Assembly of Divines and Mr. 
Cotton’s Catechism, Boston. Printed by Edward 
Draper at his nrintine office in Newberry Street and 
sold by John Boyle, M Street—1777. 


Then followed a child’s “Song of Praise to 
God,” written by Dr. Watts; also a morn- 
ing and evening prayer, next the alphabet, 
and after this ‘words of from one syllable 

(Continued: on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Be not as the hypocrites.—Matt. 6:5, 16. 
Thou hypocrite—Matt. 7:5. 


oO 


Both caution against, and charge of be- 
ing, hypocrites occur in the Sermon on the 
Mount. We can easily accept the former as 
wholesome counsel; the latter we like to 
think of in the third person. There is an 
advantage, therefore, in considering these 
statements as being spoken to the same 
group of people. In this way, the latter 
is made just as personal and as general as 
the former. 

Hypocrisy, unfortunately, is in some de- 
gree in the most of us. Either consciously, 
or unconsciously, we are not what we in- 
tend, less than we claim, or we are beneath 
the character measurements that our posi- 
tion leads other to estimate in us. 

There are many who succeed in reducing 
this to a minimum; there may be some who 
achieve a development of spirit that is en- 
tirely free of any traces of sham or undue 
profession. But it is dangerous to be overly 
confident that we belong to this group. A 
mote in the eye is a small affair, morally 
speaking, if it is in our eye; if in the other 
person’s eye it is a beam. Little we think 
that the mote and the beam may be the 
same in size or character. We are content 
to keep going, excusing our failings if we 
recognize them, or if we admit them we 
easily account for them in causes outside 
of ourselves. When we see these in others, 
at once we sit on the judgment seat—at 
least we have a longing to do so. 

Hypocrisy, however, is something more 
than a difference between estimates of our- 
selves and estimates we have of others. It 
is better to leave the third person out en- 
tirely. The area of one’s own life presents 
a sufficient field of problem for our energies 
to solve. The language of Jesus sets the 
mirror before our own souls. They who 
heard him knew he was talking to them, not 
to some particular Pharisee nor to some 
single Judas. His point was to all who 
heard; and it still is to all who read his 
caution. 

Do 
“What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O ye in the light, 
Whom the poor and the rich alike trust: 
My heart is aflame to be right.” 


Oo 


It should be remembered, in meditations 
of this nature, that there is a danger in 
overstressing self-examination. One can be 
so cautious about his own actions, or so 
sensitive of his impulses, as to be nervously 
unstable and generally ineffective in prac- 
tical. living. No soul, with interests and 
attentions inverted upon itself, can do much 
toward saving a world. 

Moreover, perfect consistency has been 
rarely, if ever, attained. And if the prog- 
ress of morality would wait until hearts 
were pure and thinking invariably straight, 


there would never be any advance in right- 
eousness for which to hope. 

A sensible look at ourselves will show that 
we are not what we desire to be in our best 
moments. It will always be so, for it is 
naturally so. One of our most reverent and 
respected souls recently voiced this in words 
much like these: The fairest rose may have 
a withered leaf, the clearest sky may have 
its unseen cloud, the purest heart may 
have its secret sin. 

Certainly there are rational allowances to 
be made for mortal conduct. On the other 
hand, there are many ways in which we can 
become snugly content with endorsements 
that require little effort. Here self-ex- 
amination and attention are needed. Re- 
ligion is more than a claim, character more 
than a pretense, and essential usefulness in 
the world is something more than accept- 
ances. 

Any ineffective life is hypocrisy. Even 
a semi-effectiveness is a hypocrisy. Failure 
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O Son of man, thou madest known 
Through quiet work in shop ana 
home, 
The sacredness of common things, 
The chance of life that ench day 
brings. 


O workman true, may we fulfill 
In daily life thy Father's will; 
In duty’s call thy call we hear 
In fuller life, through work sincere. 


Thou master workman, grant us grace 
The challenge of our tasks to face; 
By loyal scorn of second best, 
By effort true to meet each test. 


And thus we pray in deed and word, 
Thy Kingdom come on earth, 0 Lord; 

In work that gives effect to prayer 
Thy purpose for thy world we share. 


—Milton S. Littlefield. 
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to assume one’s share of responsibility, or 
a failure in a promised duty, or anything 
else that is less than enlightened ideals is 
hypocrisy. And these so frequently describe 
us. 

oO 

As the world advances, and as Christian- 
ity increases its reach in the world, the 
greater becomes the urge of Jesus about not 
being as the hypocrites. Reasons for this 
are obvious. There are increasing interests 
that tend to hinder our expression; the mo- 
ment we allow them to, just then we are 
as the hypocrites are. 

Lines from an observer of recent move- 
ments in China are on a printed page before 
me. In them are some statements like 
these: “Missionaries often do not live above 
national prejudice;” “Materialism of the 
type Christianity often presented ;” “a deep- 
ening social purpose is asking what has 
Christianity to do with elemental social 
needs.” 

Little use to go to far China where Chris- 
tian torchbearers are heroically trying to 
lead a larger light into human life, but one 
sees even with them there are dangers of 
reflecting a national smallness. The lines 
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referred to above, also, may reflect a na- 
tional prejudice on the part of the Chinese ° 
youth that makes their judgments in- 
accurate. It is the possibility of being 
small, however, that we point to here,—let 
the charges above be right or wrong. 

This is everywhere; more markedly in 
our home field than it is abroad, certainly. 
A small attitude for one’s church may pre- 
vent an endorsement for large community 
interest. Some of our plays of diplomacy 
wherein we may speak and mean other senti- 
ments than our phrases imply, are little 
more than political hypocrisies. These times 
that come when we are glad to work for a 
thing when it brings honor to our church, 
but have little concern about the important 
decisions for neighborhood welfare if they 
mean unrewarded effort, are far more fre- 
quent than many realize. 

And here we find the hypocrisies! They 
hurt and hinder the advance of righteous- 
ness and they dwarf our own souls right 
when we may be in some pronounced thrill 
of religious emotion. 


om | 


Oh! that mine eye might closed be 
To what concerns not me to see; 
That deafness might possess my ear 
To what concerns not me to hear: 
That truth my tongue might ever tie 
From speaking words of vanity: 
That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived within my breast; 
So that in deed and word and thought, 
Glory unto God be wrought. 
But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
Is fixed on thee, to thee I cry! 
Cleanse, Lord, and purify my heart 
And make it clean in every part; 
And when ’tis pure, Lord keep it so, 
For that is more than I can do. 

: —Thomas Ellwood. 


oO 


There is a hypocrisy of— 

Inaction: We still choose to say rather 
than to do; it is easier to clatm than it is to 
be. 

Motive: We often do good, but do it be- 
cause of human pressures rather than be- 
cause of deep convictions and strong loyalty 
to the right. 

Under-self-evaluation as well as over-self- 
evaluation: Both inhibit our living up to our 
reasonable best and are otherwise harmful 
to our usefulness in the world. 


oO 


Give us a larger constancy in our interests 
in good, O God; increase our accuracies in 
sensing the moral needs of humanity, and a 
firmer purpose to pursue, and to rightly do, 
the tasks that thy will and human need 
imply. It is so easy to be good in small 
measures, and to do right in convenient 
seasons. We would rather be true, like the 
great teacher, if we could. Take the mote 
from our eyes; we would see clearly—the 
beam we see in our brother’s eye may be 
some shaft of our error that has pinned him 
fast. Forgive our injuries to the right, our 
harm to others, then quicken our service to 
thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Mt. Vernon Conference Woman’s Board 
Three Successful Meetings 


N September 24 at Coshocton, Ohio, the 

woman’s board had a delightful day’s 
meeting and all enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Coshocton Church folks. 


The president, Mrs. McGinnis, opened the 
meeting with a devotional service, and then 
outlined the work for the new year. The 
study books were introduced, and special 
stress was placed upon the use of the 
Standard of Excellence. The whole pro- 
gram of the day was very helpful. Mrs. 
Humphreys, the vice-president, gave a very 
interesting talk on how she became inter- 
ested in missions. Mrs. Howard Sherman, 
of Fairview, gave an original poem, entitled, 
“Then and There.” Short talks were given 
by Mrs. Pierpont, Mrs. Shaffer, Mrs. Cro- 
tinger, and Mrs. Fitch. An offering was 
taken for Franklinton College. One extra 
feature of this meeting, was the sending of 
Mrs. McGinnis, with Rev. J. S. Ehrheart 
and wife, to visit the new missionary society 
at Churchhill. They will also visit other 
churches in the eastern part of the confer- 
ence in the interest of the mission and other 
lines of church work. 


The usual annual business meeting took 
place at Appleton, August 28, at the noon 
hour in the dining hall. This was a hurried 
meeting, because of the fact that we 
wanted to close in time for the afternoon 
services of the conference. Mrs. McGinnis, 
the president, called the meeting to order 
and conducted the devotions, in connection 
with which she gave a heart to heart talk 
on our duty to the missionary cause. A dis- 
cussion of the year’s work followed, and 
questions were answered and explanations 
given to help our workers. Reports were 
given by the treasurer, the mite-box secre- 
tary, the young people’s superintendent, and 
the cradle roll superintendent. Then fol- 
lowed the election of officers, which resulted 
in the re-election of the old officers for an- 
other year. 


On Friday evening, August 28, the open 
conference meeting was held. Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis opened the meeting and gave a short 
talk. The treasurer’s report was read that 
the conference might know of the financial 
standing of the board. The speaker of the 
evening was Mrs. McD. Howsare, who had 
brought with her a number of assistants, in- 
cluding Miss Morrill and Miss Dennis who 
conducted the devotional service. 

Miss Elizabeth Howsare, the daughter of 
Mrs. Howsare, our religious instructor in 
the Roosevelt School for Indians at Fort 
Apache, Arizona, was also present and told, 
in her friendly way, stories of the life of 
Navajo Indians, among whom she works, 


Mrs. Howsare spoke on the subject, “Fol- 
lowing the Trail.” - 

Following the offering, a short memorial 
service was conducted by Mrs. Humphrey. 
Tribute was paid to Mrs. Rachel Harrod, 
Mrs. Morehouse, Mr. McGinnis, and Rev. 
W. M. Dawson. We were led in memorial 
prayer by Rev. Frank Peters. 


Another Year 
Y the time you read this column the 
annual meeting of the Executive Board 
will have been held; new goals will be set, 
and new plans laid. 
We wish for all of our workers a very 
successful year in 1925-26. 


i ro 








Christian Education 
W. A. Harper, General Secretary 








i i 
A Good Example to Follow 
LETTER received recently from Rev. 
Frank Wricht outlines his plans for 
promoting the Christian Education offering 
among the young people of the Northwest- 
ern Chio Conference. Mr. Wright is the en- 
thusiastic president and leader of the North- 
western Ohio Young People’s Congress. 
“A Christian Education Offering by. the 
Young People From Every Church in North- 
western Ohio” is the slogan which is being 
used in every district meeting. The offer- 
ing will go through the regular channels of 
the local church, but it first goes to the 
treasurer of the young people’s organiza- 
tion, whether congress group, Christian 
Endeavor, or young people’s class. The aim 
as outlined is twofold: (1) To teach the 
young people to give; (2) To help a worthy 
cause. A definite report will be given to 
the annual session of the conference next 
year as to how much the young people of 
the conference really gave for Christian 
Education work. 


Young People’s Work 
Northwestern Indiana 


Rev. Russell Siferd writes enthusiasti- 
cally, as does also Miss Mable Casad, of the 
first rally of the young people of North- 
western Indiana. Forty-one young people 
from eight churches met in Logansport at 
the home of Rev. A. M. Thomas on October 
3. A constitution was adopted, and plans 
for an active year were made. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mable 
‘Casad; vice-president, Maude Cooper; secre- 
tary, Cleo Thomas; corresponding secretary, 
Ruth Applegate; treasurer, Edna Smith; 
chorister, Martha Sites; pianist, Mildred 
Linville. The counselors chosen were Rev. 
J. J. Beisiegle, Mr. W. H. Casad, and Miss 
Marian Moore. Three departments of work 
were begun with the following leaders: 
Evangelism, Lucille Casad; Missionary, 
Cletha Lane; Christian Education, Iona 
Maxwell. Plans were discussed for meet- 
ings to follow, and for work in visiting 
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churches of the conference with gospel 
teams of young people. 

Southern Ohio 

The young people of Southern Ohio had 
charge of the Saturday evening session and 
also the Sunday evening session of the reg- 
ular conference. Miss Lucile Connor, the 
president, presided, and Edwin Stansbury, 
with his young people’s orchestra, made a 
fine contribution on Sunday night. William 
Frost, the treasurer, was on hand to care for 
his work at all times, and offerings given 
at these sessions amounted to over twenty- 
five dollars toward the goal which the con- 
gress adopted September 19 at Hamersville 
to furnish a room in the new Franklinton 
College dormitory. A foreign mission goal 
for each church was also adopted, and the 
prospects for the future growth and suc- 
cess of young people’s work in Southern 
Ohio are splendid. Mr. Hermon Eldredge, 
addressed these young people’s rallies. 
Miami Ohio 

Few groups of young people have ever 
faced a larger goal for the year than that 
adopted by the young people of Miami Ohio. 
The executive committee in session recently 
discussed it enthusiastically, and as a re- 
sult are suggesting to the churches the fol- 
lowing local goals: 

Missionary Work—The conference goal is 
to support Angie Crew and Elizabeth How- 
sare, as their Home and Foreign mission- 
aries, the amount needed being $2,400. Each 
local church is urged to work toward the 
goal amounting to one dollar for every 
young person of the church. Definite sug- 
gestions for doing this work were outlined, 
and may be had through Miss Emily Jack- 
son, Versailles, Ohio, Chairman of Missions, 
or from Mr. John Rausch, R. R. 6, Dayton, 
Ohio, who is the president. 

Evangelism—The congress adopted a goal 
of 1,200 won by the young people of Miami 
Ohio for Christ and the Church this year. 
The local goal for this is to be a number 
equal to one for every two young people in 
the church, to be won by Easter, 1926. 

Christian Education—The activities of 
this department include the promotion of a 
fourfold program among the young people 
of the congress, through local and district 
work, the promotion of the Defiance Young 
People’s Summer School, and other plans 
which may be adopted. 

The conference will be grouped in order 
that every church may know of the goals 
and work toward them. Preble County 
group has already met and arranged for a 
meeting at West Manchester on Novem- 
ber 9. Others will soon be organized. 
Eastern Indiana 

Eastern Indiana districts have been hold- 
ing some fine meetings the last few weeks. 
Report has just come from the meeting 
held at Hollansburg on October 11 from the 
district advisor Rev. Wiseley. The district 
meetings this quarter have all been empha- 
sizing the theme of missions, with special 
reference to the work at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, which the Eastern Indiana young 
people are helping to support this year. 
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seventy dollars for this work was pledged 
by the groups represented at Hollansburg. 


Just a Reminder 

THAT next Sunday is Christian Education 

Day. Every organization of the church 
has an opportunity on that day to contribute 
to Christian Education work. Every one of 
them is affected by our Christian Education 
program, which includes Christian Educa- 
tion activities from the home through the 
college, with its program of instruction, 
worship, leadership training, Christian liv- 
ing which will make possible a larger work 
in the future. What will your church give 
to this great work? How much do you be- 
lieve in it? 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Ravena, New York, Hits the Average 

AVENA, New York, Rev. W. E. Baker 

' pastor, closed its Kingdom Enlistment 
Week campaign Sunday night, October 11. 
Two hundred prospective members were 
listed and interviewed by over twenty teams 
during the week and fifty-one decisions were 
obtained. We find usually when everything 
works well that we gain about one out of 
every four of these prospects. Ravena did 
her work in a very creditable manner and 
Pastor Baker has much to rejoice his heart. 
The Ravena Church is beautifully located 
and well equipped for work. A cash offer- 
ing of $123 was made to the Department of 
Evangelism. The pastor of the church has 
already accepted invitations to assist other 
pastors in putting on Kingdom Enlistment 
Week campaigns. 


Do You Want Help? 

N a recent list of pastors who are willing 

to aid other pastors in putting on King- 
dom Enlistment Week, we failed to mention 
the name of Rev. R. F. Brown of Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. We desire to add his name to 
that of Rev. R. M. Seely, St. Johnsville, New 
York, and Rev. W. E. Baker, Ravena, New 
York, and Rev. Hugh A. Smith, Versailles, 
Ohio, as possible helpers in putting on these 
campaigns. 


quote the following from Jesse M. 
Bader, Secretary of Evangelism of the 
Disciples: 

We must go on in this great and grand 
work. There must be no let up or let down 
in this work of evangelism which is the 
primary work of the Church. It is the 
center and circumference of all our work. 
It is the hotbed out of which everything 
else-must grow. The world needs it more 
today than at any other period, for all the 
nations of the earth are intermingling. 


o 

Die when I may. I want it said of me by 

those who knew me best that I always 

plucked a thistle and planted a flower where 

I thought a flower would grow.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Stewardship Period On! 


ITH November begins the stewardship 

period of our Christian Church annual 
program. It continues through both Novem- 
ber and December. We trust that it. shall 
mean a rich spiritual vision, a real study of 
this greatly neglected subject, an improve- 
ment in the financial methods, a new sense 
of personal and congregational stewardship 
in all our churches. We are pleased with 
the large number of pastors and stewardship 
secretaries who are planning to make these 
two months a time of real study and instruc- 
tion, as well as of inspiration in their 
churches. We desire to serve as we can. 
Write us your plans. 


November 1—$40,000 

HIS Sunday closes the special educational 

period of our church year and the annual 
offering is to be made. Brethren, the $40,- 
000 to be raised then is the least amount 
that the Board of Christian Education and 
the General Board of the Convention feel 
necessary, absolutely necessary, to carry on 
our educational work. This will take per- 
sonal gifts from all of us, also generous 
giving by our particular local church. Each 
church, each Sunday-school, Christian En- 
deavor society, each class and group will be 
happy to have a worthy part. Our colleges, 
Sunday-school literature, Christian En- 
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deavor and field activities must be cared for. 
We need to make extra and sacrificial gifts 
to our Christian Education work Sunday. 


Conference Stewardship Secretaries 
EV. CECIL LEEK was elected Steward- 
ship Secretary of the Western Michigan 

and Northern Indiana Conference; Mrs. 
Frieda Kirkendall Morrill of the York and 
Cumberland Conference; Rev. R. F. Brown 
of the Miami Ohio Conference; N. H. Weber 
of the Southern Kansas Conference; Mrs. 
Wm. Harris, Richland Union Conference. 
We are anxious to have the name and ad- 
dress of every new conference stewardship 
secretary as soon as elected. 


Stewardship Books 

NE great need is for a real understand- 

ing of the subject of Christian Steward- 
ship. This week one person purchased 
eleven carefully chosen stewardship books 
and put them in a Sunday-school library. 
Was not that a most commendable thing to 
do? They were books for adults, business 
men, young people, junior workers, women, 
covering every type of need in the average 
church. This was done at a cost of $5.65. 
Think what an investment for richer, better 
informed lives that small investment is cap- 
able of making. 


Tithing enrollment cards have been re- 
ceived from the Pullman, Michigan, and the 
Olive Chapel, Indiana, churches. There are 
many tithers in our churches and many 
ready to enroll if the matter is presented 
faithfully. Will you see about it in your 
church? 


Paul’s Farewell at Miletus 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8, 1925 
Acts 20:1-38 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Ye ought to help the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.—Acts 20:35. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, November 2—Paul Leaves 
Ephesus. Acts 20:1-6. 
Tuesday, November 3—Paul Preaches at 
Acts 20:7-12. 


Troas. 
Wednesday, November 4—Paul Returns 
to Miletus. Acts 20:13-16. 
Thursday, November 5—Paul’s Farewell } 
at Miletus. . Acts 20:17-27. 
Friday, November 6—Paul’s Charge to 
the Elders. Acts 20:28-38. 
Saturday, November 7—Paul’s Prayer 
for the Ephesians. Eph. 3:14-21. 


Sunday, November 8—Tears and Vic- 
tory. Psalm 126:1-6. 











ORDER OF WORSHIP 
Psalm 126—Recited or read by president of 


adult class. 
Model Prayer—Whole school standing. 
Hymn—"“O Master, Let Me Walk With 


Thee,” No. 202 in “Worship and Song.” 
Acts 20:18-38—Read by the Pastor. 


Prayer—By adult teacher. Thanks for our 
denominational leaders, our Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and our pastor, and prayer 
that God may use them all to carry out 
his loving will. 

Hymn—"‘ather, I Know That All My Life,” 
No. 50 in “Worship and Song.” 


Secretary—Our offering for Christian Educa- 
tion last year and this. 


Superintendent—Steps of progress we have 
taken, suggested by our Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


Hymn—"‘Lord, Speak to Me,"’ No. 143 in 
“Worship and Song.” 


Pastoral Review 


NCE again Paul visits the churches of 

his second journey. By personal visits, 
by sending messengers, or by sending letters 
he keeps in touch with all the churches to 
the end. In this instance after the riot in 
Ephesus, he goes up into Macedonia and on 
down through to Corinth where he spent 
three months. To avoid a plot of the Jews 
he retraced his steps, taking with him this 
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time practically the whole staff of gospel 
preachers. 


The All-night Conference 


It would look as though to avoid any Jews 
who might be following him, at different 
times they travel by boat and he overland. 
But whenever they got together, they were 
having conferences which I am sure would 
be forever valuable to them in the work that 
was so soon to fall heavily upon them. It 
was easy to see how desperately in earnest 
they all were, for in one of the conferences 
they remained in session all night. But 
how human he was, too, for a young man 
falling out of a window was immediately the 
object of his care. 


Paul’s Review of His Ministry 


It is great to live such a life that it is a 
pleasure to review it. Not many of us would 
probably care to write our autobiographies, 
and yet there would be lessons in them all. 
But Paul could look over his gospel ministry 
with a clear conscience. Look at the things 
that were to him now a satisfaction. 


He Had Declared the Whole Counsel of God 


Are we doing that today? If the senior 
deacon has certain pet habits, do we touch 
lightly these things in our preaching? In 
spite of the fact that there is more said 
about the grace of liberality, and the horror 
of covetousness, than of any other grace or 
vice, how few of us have really taught stew- 
ardship or the grace and joy of giving? And 
because we have thus failed, scores of 
churches have closed their doors. He who 
preaches what some men call the “simple 
gospel” is not preaching the gospel at all. 


s 
Taught Publicly and From House to House 


The day of public preaching and teaching 
is by no means over. There is still much 
power in the human voice and the burning 
message, and still people are shamed from 
lives of littleness and sin and inspired to 
enter the fountain for cleansing and to go 
out to serve in the Master’s name. Thus we 
dare not neglect our preaching. But we 
must do, also, much house-to-house work. 
That is the value of the Kingdom Enlist- 
ment methods. More and more we must do 
personal work. 


Then He Had a Great Message 


Repentance toward God. He has such 
high and holy purposes for us, and we have 
such a heritage as sons of God. What an 
awful thing it is to sin! There is no hope 
for the Ephesian nor for us unless in repent- 
ance our whole viewpoint or life has been 
changed. If we have wandered away from 
him, we just must right about face. And 
then faith in the Lord Jesus. There is no 
other name. Socrates was great, and “great 
is Diana of the Ephesians,” but until by 
faith we lay hold of Jesus, we are lost. 


Conscious of Danger but Facing Forward 


Jesus set his face to go to Jerusalem, and 
so his great follower, feeling that trials 


awaited him, was yet going on to Jerusalem 
with that offering he had collected for the 
sufferers of the mother church. It mattered 
much to him that he do what duty calls for 
his blessed Lord, and even life was not dear 
enough to divert him. 


Self and Others 


That is it, is it not? Or, it may be, we 
should put it the other way about. We are 
to “take heed to” ourselves. We must be 
our best, for we are needed and at our best. 
The stronger we are in body, mind, and 
spirit the more we can do for our Master 
and our day. But we have much more to 
do than look after number one. “Others” 
are always our responsibility, for none of 
us liveth to himself. True, Paul is here 
speaking to the elders, but it is the duty of 
every one to have some part in “feeding the 
flock,” and to warn of danger. Paul had 
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given them a splendid example “working 
night and day.” 


More Blessed to Give Than to Receive 


How many times this has been said, and 
how little it is believed. Business does not 
believe it, industry does not believe it, poli- 
ticians do not believe it; and more serious, 
does the Church and do you? Paul had no 
home duties and no responsibilities for chil- 
dren, and so he could give himself complete- 
ly to the service which he was rendering. 
He had taken nothing and given all. In one 
of his letters he points out that this had 
been a mistake, but at any rate he had 
learned the truth of the above teaching. 
Kneeled Down and Prayed 

What a heritage to have friends who pray 
for us and “commend us to God.” This 


friend is better and richer than a million- 
aire. 


What Can Young People do for International Friendship? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 8, 1925 
Matt. 28:19, 20; Acts 17:22-31; Gal. 3:26-29 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Procure a copy of the national songs of different 
nations and have different members sing them in 
appropriate costume. Decorate the room with flags 
of the different nations. It would be fine, if you live 
in a community where there are different national- 
ities, to get some of the young men and women to 
come and sing their own national songs in costume. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

Mé4Tt-. 28:19. “Go ye therefore and teach 

all nations.” There is great need of 
education being carried to many of the na- 
tions of the earth. A nation sunken in ig- 
norance and superstition needs the light that 
Christian education can bring. There is a 
great need and call for consecrated Chris- 
tian teachers to go out into these mission 
fields and work in educational missionary 
effort. 

Teach the nations better business methods, 
better agricultural methods, better methods 
of manufacturing. Sam Higginbottom is 
doing a great work for Christ in India 
through his industrial mission enterprise. 
The experiment of Harold Ware’s introduc- 
tion of American tractors into Russia in 
order to do away with the famines that 
follow on the heels of drought because of 
wrong methods of ploughing reads like a 
fairy story. He and nine other young 
Americans invaded Russia with the tractor 
and, overcoming age-long traditions and 
superstitions, so led the Russian people and 
government to see the value of the tractor 
that the Russian government has turned 
over to Ware a 15,000 acre farm, in a mag- 
nificent dairy, farming, and orchard region 
as a demonstration station for the purpose 
of teaching young Russians better farming 
methods. In this enterprise the Russian 
government is heartily co-operating. Do 
you not think that such an enterprise will 


tend to strengthen mightily the bonds of in- 
ternational friendship? 

Matt. 28:20. “Teaching them,to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” The strongest strand in the cord 
binding the nations together in ties of in- 
ternational friendship is the gospel strand. 
It is negative as well as positive. It takes 
hatred out of the heart and implants love. 
It takes away malice and suspicion and 
implants friendliness and helpfulness. It 
draws hearts to the great spiritual center, 
Christ, and the nearer they draw to him, 
the friend of all mankind, the nearer they 
must draw to each other. We may form 
leagues and courts and hold peace confer- 
ences, and I favor all of them; but if we 
do not make Christ and his teaching the 
heart of them all, they will fail and the red 
rain of blood will not cease. 


Acts 17:22-31. If there is one thing that 
stands out strongly in this address of Paul’s 
on Mars’ Hill, it is the emphasizing of the 
things he held in common with these pagan 
Athenians. One great source of friction 
among nations and peoples and races lies in 
the fact of our magnifying differences in- 
stead of seeking for the common things on 
which we might unite. Young people may 
do much for international friendship by 
studying and learning of the fine things in 
the character and life of other nationalities, 
particularly those that seem the farthest 
from us in the line of customs and manners 
and thought; and seeking, as they study, the 
great elemental things of humanity upon 
which we can meet these, our human 
brothers and sisters. We have drawn racial 
lines, and talk of different bloods; but after 
all we are one race—the human race—and 
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the Bible says we are of one blood—human 
blood. Therefore we have much the same 
needs, the same great problems, the same 
heart strivings and yearnings, the same need 
of God and Christ and the Bible and the 
Holy Spirit. 

Gal. 3:26. “For ye are all the children of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus.” We 
are born by natural birth of one blood and 
thus we have the great, broad bond of hu- 
man brotherhood. By faith, through the 
operation of the Spirit of God on the human 
hearts, we enter that great spiritual brother- 
hood through the second birth. This binds 
us together not only in the bonds of a human 
but also in the closer bond of a spiritual 
brotherhood. Christ unites all nations and 
races in one common bond of brotherhood. 
The young people can do much for inter- 
national friendship by manifesting the spirit 
of Christlike love and seeking to draw 
those of other nationalities whom they may 
have an opportunity of influencing, into the 
same charmed circle of blessing. 

Gal. 3:28. There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female; for ye are 
all one man in Christ Jesus.—Revised 
Version. 

In him the distinctions between Jew and 
Gentile, slave and free man, male and fe- 
male, disappear; you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.— Weymouth. 

There is no room for Jew or Greek, there 
is no room for slave or freeman, there is 
no room for male or female; you are all one 
in Christ—Moffatt. 

Ponder carefully these three translations 
of this verse and then study your own atti- 
tude toward those of other nationalities and 
races and see if there is not something you 
may do to strengthen international friend- 
ship. 

By Way of Illustration 


One of the great slogans that Christian 
Endeavor has sounded out from practically 
its beginning is “One is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 

“We often decide the Mexican, Japanese, 
or Russian questions on superficial reports 
rather than on careful study of the back- 
ground and the underlying causes of the 
situation.” The study of the mission books 
put out by the great missionary movements 
will give you information that is safe and 
true. You can help in international friend- 
liness by joining the mission study class of 
your church or Christian Endeavor society. 

The Christian churches in Africa and 
America that shut their doors against 
Asiatics and Africans still claim to be 
Christian, though they have most success- 
fully managed to shut out the Asiatic 
Christ. In other words, there is a kind of 
Christianitv that can exist without Christ 
in spite of Christian theologians.—Editorial 
in the Indian Christian Patriot. 

The chief danger to the white man arises 
from his arrogant contempt for other races, 
a contempt which in some lands is mixed 
with fear and hatred, and which has pro- 
voked fear and hatred in return. Euro- 
peans have recently enjoyed an unfair ad- 
vantage over their rivals. which they have 
abused without the slightest regard for 
justice and fair play.—Dean Inge. 

The need is not for a new religion to take 
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the problem off our hands and tell us exactly 
what to do, but for a continual revival of 
the spirit of good will, which was the spirit 
of Jesus, plus a continuing effort through 
intelligent research and experimentation to 
develop an improved technique of social liv- 
ing.—Christian Century. 

In every nation in Europe today there are 
those who are imbued with a passionate be- 
lief that international relationships can be 
built on the ethics of Christ, that there is a 
power that can quicken the conscience of 
whole nations, and change national life and 
aspiration.—Edith Picton-Turberville. 

Christians should think by a world mixup. 
“Surely we of all men ought to stand for the 
great conviction that there is only one race 
and that is the human race.” Jesus set no 
narrow national limits for his Kingdom. 
He intended that its message and its gifts 
shovld be eanally for all—J. Lovell Murray, 
in “The Call of a World Task.” 

We see, then, that if the true character 
of Christianity is to be vindicated before the 
world there must first of all be developed 
among Christians an international mind, by 
which we mean a min¢ that is intelligent re- 
garding other peoples, that has developed 
a true conception of nationalism and that 
holds towards other nations a respectful and 
friendly attitude—J. Lovell Murray. 

Christian Endeavor can help to bring this 
about by seeking to develop that kind of 
spirit among its members. 
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For Reading or Recitation 


The string of camels comes in single file, 
Bearing their burden o’er the desert sand; 

Swiitly tne boats go ply ng on the Nile, 
The needs of men are met on every hand. 

But still I wait 

For the messenger of God who cometh late. 


I see the cloud of dust rise in the plain, 
The measured tread of troops falls on the ear; 
The soldier comes the empire to maintaia, 
Bringing the pomp of war, the reign of fear. 
But still I wait; 
The messenger of peace, he cometh late. 


They set me looking o’er the desert drear, 
Where brocdeth darkness as the darkest night. 
From many a mosque there comes the call to prayer; 
I hear no voice that calls on Christ for light. 
But st ll I wait 
For the messenger of Christ who cometh late. 


—Selected. 
For Debate 


Resolved, That the United States confine 
her cbligations to ker own territory. 


For Discussion 


What do you consider the chief hindrances to 
fri-ndliness between rations? 

What calls for friendliness are being made upon 
us as a nation? 

What calls for international friendliness are being 
made upon us as individuals? 

Can the United States isolate herself from other 
nations? 

What wou'd you consider a Christian natioralism? 

Why should a Christian believe in the possibilities 
of other nations, and how should he show his belief? 

Name some ways in which we may develop an in- 
erersing friendliness for cther nations. 

How do we show our disrespect for other nations? 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Purpose of God. By C. C. Taylor. 
Standard Publishing Company. $1.75. 


This is in most part a retelling of Old 
Testament history, together with a running 
comment upon the same. It is written from 
the conservative standpoint and for the pur- 
pose of defending that view of the Bible 
and theology. 


Doran’s Ministers’ Manual. Compiled and 
Arranged by G. B. F. Hallock. Doran. 
$2.00. 


The Herald is almost afraid to recommend 
such a manual for preachers as this. It is 
likely to do far more harm than good in 
that it is an encouragement to laziness. It 
furnishes a temptation to which many will 
succumb to depend week after week upon 
the suggested outlines and illustrations; and 
we could not conceive of any better way, 
apart from no preparation at all, to stag- 
nation and uselessness in the ministry. The 
book is wrong in theory. No man can sug- 
gest to another what particular sermons or 
lines of thought he shall give throughout the 
year. Any pastor who cannot sense the ac- 
tual need of his people week by week as he 
discovers that need in daily contact and 
in public worship has no business being in 
the ministry. The book is even more vi- 
ciously wrong as a method. To lay down an 
outlined program with selected material is 
corruptive of the very principle of individual 
initiation and study and individual expres- 
sion, and is bound to do grave harm to any- 
one who uses it. 


The Newspaper and Religious Publicity. By 
Richard Beall Niese. Doran. $1.25. 
The Church and Printer’s Ink. By Ralph 

V. Gilbert. Revell. $1.25. 


No one can doubt the value of publicity 
to the Church and to Christian work; but 


anyone may well question the value of most 
of the publicity which appears for the 
churches in local papers. In most cases it 
is nothing more than a bare and formal re- 
cital of hours of service, of topics, and per- 
haps a little preachment. It is no wonder 
that few people read such church columns 
and that newspapers feel that they are do- 
ing a favor in running such publicity 
matter. But church news may well be made 
exceedingly newsy and interesting and such 
as any editor would be glad to get. Here 
are two books telling how it may be done. 
In “The Newspaper and Religious Publicity” 
Mr. Niese gives a great deal of very com- 
monplace but very much-needed information 
from the editor’s standpoint. It is just such 
viewpoint and suggestion as every pastor 
and church publicity secretary needs to 
know, together with enough detailed illus- 
trations in the handling of church news to 
make the book specifically helpful. In “The 
Church and Printer’s Ink” Mr. Gilbert 
covers the whole publicity field, including 
not only the press but also the mail, the 
calendar, the pastoral letter, and other pub- 
licity mediums and plans. It is a book es- 
pecially fertile in suggestion, together with 
some actual examples of publicity material. 


Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. Macmillan. $1.75. 


One of the really great preachers and 
writers on religious themes today is Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson. Always he delves into 
the fundamental truths of any subject with 
penetrating mind and with heart that is 
keenly sensitive to the spirit of God as well 
as to the needs of the soul. This has made 
him a great and widely read favorite. Here 
one finds a helpful study of the Book of 
Isaiah and its message for our own times. 
And while one feels that the volume does 
not reach the heights attained in his master- 
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ly work upon St. Paul, yet it is worthy as 
an interpretative presentation of the great- 
est prophet of Israel and his enduring 
message to all times. It is clear, forceful, 
and of pressing personal application, and 
helps to make more vivid and realistic this 
outstanding character of the Old Testament. 


Our Children. By Catherine Booth-Clibborn. 
Doran. $1.00. 


Here is a book that both reveals the heart 
of a great mother and at the same time de- 
tails a number of her methods in disciplin- 
ing and training her children. The author 
was the eldest daughter of General Booth, of 
Salvation Army fame, and herself a remark- 
able woman. She gives an unusual message 
on child culture, one that is as readable as 
fiction and the insight and wisdom of which 
will appeal strongly to every mother heart. 
It is just the kind of book which one loves 
to read. 


Christ’s Soul-Searching Parables. By Louis 
Albert Banks. Revell. $1.50. 


Louis Albert Banks is so widely and so 
favorably known that his books need no 
special recommendation. Always they are 
abundantly filled with illustrative material, 
including a liberal interspersion of poetical 
selections. This volume well maintains his 
high record along these lines. It is a series 
of evangelistic sermons upon the parables 
of Jesus, and will prove a regular storehouse 
of illustrative and suggestive material tor 
preachers, and will also make very interest- 
ing and helpful reading for laymen. 
Finding God in Books. By William L. 

Stidger. Doran. $1.75. 

Perhaps there is no living preacher better 
qualified for finding God in books than is 
William L. Stidger, even more noted as an 
author than he is as a man of unique and 
forceful pulpit power. Always he writes 
with consummate art, and always he 
preaches with a searching instinct that pene- 
trates and grips his hearers. In this volume 
we have him doing both at his best. In it he 
has taken fourteen of the latter day books 
and carved from them such a message as 
only his fine interpretative skill could give. 
The list includes “In the Heart of a Fool” 
by William Allen White, “The Woman of 
Knockaloe” by Hall Caine, “Abraham Lin- 
coln—A Drama” by John Drinkwater, 
“Woodrow Wilson” by William Allen White, 
and other such striking books. It will un- 
doubtedly prove one of the most popular 
works which has yet come from his hand. 


What Shall Your Children Read? 


(Continued from page eight) 
ents read. If it is true that “We are not 
what we think we are, but what we think, 
we are,” then, as our thinking is so largely 
formed by our reading, it surely behcoves 
us to watch our reading more closely. 

What should our boys and giris read” 
It is significant that when assisted in dis- 
covering the better type of reading, children 
find themselves enjoying it quite as much 
or more than the cheaper forms of liter- 
ature, as proven by the types of books they 
select from the public libraries. Little chil- 
dren will enjoy the fairy stories and should 
have them: Nursery Rhymes; books by 
Emilie Poulson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Maud 
Lindsay stories, Thornton Burgess books, 
the Uncle Remus stories by Joel Chandler 
Warris, Elmer Cox’s Brownies, and Alice’s 
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Detroit, says: 


best books and magazines which 


Republic is quite beyond computation. 





Lynn Harold Hough, Pastor Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Personally, | feel that if it were possible to develop a genuine interest in the 
are being produced by our religious press, in 
every home which is nominally Christian, the whole of our American life would 
be profoundly changed for the better in a generation. 
thing which would do more for the deepening and enriching of our whole national 
life, and what it would mean to the homes and individuals who make up our 


® 


I cannot think of any one 








Adventures in Wonderland are only samples 
of the kind of books even the youngest chil- 
dren will enjoy reading. If to these be 
added nature stories and missionary stories, 
told especially for children, and such books 
as “Stories of Growing Americans for Lit- 
tle Americans,” by Edward Eggleston, these 
youngest children of all will grow up with 
a real appreciation of good literature. As 
they grow older they will have learned to 
enjoy biographies, not only of missionary 
heroes and heroines, but of great men and 
women who have done worth-while things 
and who add to our belief in God and in 
each other. History is always more inter- 
esting when told in the form of stories; and 
many a boy or girl who “just hates history” 
may be introduced to it through the story 
form in a way they will never thereafter 
forget. 


The lives of such people as Helen Keller, 
Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, Edward 
Bok, Thomas Edison, are as interesting as 
any fiction and infinitely more worth 
while. Books of nature study such as Nettie 
Blanchan’s “Bird Studies,” “Wild Flowers,” 
and “Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted;” 
“Moths and Butterflies,” By Mary C. Dick- 
erson; The Burroughs books; and the Ern- 
est Thompson Seton books will give the child 
a love for nature and will open to him 
God’s great Bible of the Out of Doors. 


It has always seemed to me that there is 
something radically wrong in the person 
who does hot love poetry. There is some- 
thing in the rhythm of words which touches 
the human heart as nothing else can. The 
great poems of the Bible and all the poems 
since written lift us heavenward as no pro- 
saic arrangement of words can possibly do. 
Could a parent make a better gift to a 
child than a knowledge of, and appreciation 
for, the best poetry? Begin, if you will, 
with a copy of Lear’s poetry—sheer non- 
sense rhymes, most of them, but with cor- 
rect rhyme and meter—go on to the other 
children’s poets, such as Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Eugene Field, Christina Rosetti, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Kate Greenaway, 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and even the poe- 
try of the Taylor sisters, Jane and Ann, 
which although old-fashioned, is still read- 
able, and beloved by children. Follow these 
with selections from Longfellow, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Scott, in volumes intend- 
ed for children’s reading. You will find 
your children steadily mounting in their ap- 
preciation of real poetry, and, may we not 


believe, exemplifying its beauty in their 
lives. 

Years ago to ask a child to read a “mis- 
sionary article’ was tantamount to boring 
him to death, or asking for what you would 
never get. Today with the wonderful mis- 
sionary stories—bright, pleasing, attractive 
—it should be a joy to & child to be given 
such material. Not only will he learn of 
missionaries, such as Mackey, Judson, Rob- 
ert Morris, Mary Slessor, John G. Patton, 
and others, but he will learn of the cuun- 
tries in which they lived and labored, the 
people—“God’s other children”—who inhab- 
it these lands—their manners and customs 
—and thus the missionary work ties up, as 
it should, with ‘his history, geography, etc., 
which he studies in school, in a most inter- 
esting way. 

And last, but by no means least, the Book 
of all books, the Bible. It was not written 
for children, we are told! True; but cer- 
tainly the God who inspired it intended that 
children as well as adults should read it and 
love it. The wonderful stories of the Old 
Testament, the life of our Lord, the par- 
ables and_ stories which he told. are as 
thrilling to children as any fiction could pos- 
sibly be, if they are told aright, or if the 
children are directed in their reading. 

If you want to make the Book still more 
appealing, such beautifully illustrated books 
as. “The Children’s Bible,” and others will 
meet your need. Incidentally, the pictures 
in “The Children’s Bible” are true, both in 
costume and coloring, to the life of the day 
which they depict. There are many books 
of “Graded Bible Stories,” the best of which, 
perhaps, is the series recently issued by the 
Macmillan Company, a reprint of an Eng- 
lish series, “The Younger Children’s Bible,” 
and “The Older Children’s Bible,” intended 
for children five to eight, and eight to elev- 
en respectively. These are not stories about 
the Bible, but Bible stories themselves, ar- 
ranged to interest the child, but using the 
Biblical language. The Younger Children’s 
Bible is divided into two parts: “Stories of 
Jesus” and “Stories Which Jesus Heard” 
(Old Testament). “The Older Children’s 
Bible” has three divisions: “Stories of the 
Lord Jesus,” “The Story of His People,” and 
“The Songbook of the Lord Jesus.” The 
editors have done a splendid piece of work 
which will almost certainly pave the way 
to a long and loving fellowship with the 
Best Storybook in the World, and the best 
of all reading, whether for children or 
adults. 
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The Last of a Bad Boy 
A Story 


BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN 


ing through the beautiful stained- 
glass window. Whoever had thrown 
it had aimed true. 

Mrs. Day turned to Mrs. Abbott that Sun- 
day: 

“Another window broken,” she exclaimed. 

“Isn’t it dreadful that we have our church 
in such a bad neighborhood? We ought to 
move it.” 

The Rev. Stephen Best saw it, too, as he 
went up the aisle that Sunday, but all the 
comment he made was: “Brethren, we must 
redouble our missionary efforts. We have 
need of them in this community. Another 
of our beautiful windows has been broken.” 

The next day he saw a little, round faced 
boy playing in the sand near the church. 
“Do you know who broke that window, my 
lad?” he asked pleasantly. 

The small boy looked up. “Yes, sir,” he 
answered. “Garth Raymond broke it; I 
saw him throw the stone.” The boy paused. 
“He’s an awful bad fellow,” he added. “You 


T= stone had made a clean-cut open- 


won’t tell him I told you, will you? He'll 
lick me if you do.” 
“No,” replied Stephen Best. “I won’t 


tell him. Do you know where he lives?” 

“Yes, sir; in that house over there where 
the gate is down.” 

It was a small, dingy place, fast falling 
into wreckage. The backyard was full of 
old boards and tin cans. A _ pale-faced 
woman in a faded dress was just carrying in 
some wood. 

“Thank you, my boy.” 

The next moment the Rev. Stephen Best 
had started toward it. Just before he got 
to the gate, however, the door opened and 
a tall boy sauntered out. His hat was on 
the back of his head; he wore no collar. 
He walked with something of a swagger. 
As he reached the space that once had been 
a gate, he stopped and lighted a cigarette. 

Stephen Best went up to him. “Are you 
Garth Raymond?” he asked. 

“T am,” insolently replied the boy. 

“Did you throw a stone through one of 
the stained-glass windows of my church?” 
The voice was still pleasant. 

“I did.” The boy’s voice was more in- 
solent still. There was a scowl on the face. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
he sneered. 

The Rev. Stephen Best laid a hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “I’m not going to do any- 
thing about it,” he said gently. “The fact 
is, Garth, I think you need me.” 

“Need you?” cried the boy, his eyes blaz- 
ing—me need you? I haven’t got any use 
for a preacher.” 

“So I suppose; nevertheless, a preacher 
has his uses. You see, my boy, I didn’t go 
into the ministry to help the good boys. I 


went into it because I thought I might be of 
service to boys like you.” 

Garth stared. In all his life he had never 
heard anyone speak like this. He wanted to 
get out of sight; still there was something 
very attractive to this boy about the big, 
broad shouldered man with the kind eyes. 

“What do you want with me, then?” he 
asked sullenly. 

“I want nothing, only to be your friend.” 

“My friend?” There was a catch in 
Garth’s voice. “Do you really mean it?” 

“T really do.” 

The boy dropped his head; then all at 
once he lifted it. “Then I’ll tell you some- 
thing,” he cried. ‘I’m tired of being a bad 
boy—of being looked down on, with nobody 
to give me a kind word. I’m tired of living 
in a place like this. I’d like to be different, 
but there’s never been anyone to help me.” 

The Rev. Stephen Best laid his hand again 
on the boy’s shoulder. “There’s your Savior, 
my lad, and me. My church is a very 
beautiful one, as you see, but, I repeat it, 
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THE FIELDS OF THE COMMONPLACE 


D2 the work of today as it comes to hand, 
Though it seems only commonplace; 
For the small things done with a lofty aim 
Will lead you from grace to grace. 
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What matters to you where he bids you toil 
Or the task which his love assigns? 

It will seem all right when you reach the goal 
And he shows you his great designs. 


The acid that eats out the joys of life 
And spoils every blessing sent— 

Which turns life’s beauty to ashes here 
Is the acid of discontent. 


Fret not that some other soul is given 
The place which you thought was yours; 
Remember he offers a crown of life 
To the one who just endures. 


Then gather the roses while they bloom; 
Rejoice while the sky is clear, 

Trusting the God who cares for all 
When the shadows of earth appear, 


And sent out the light of this holy trust 
On the fields of the commonplace, 
For there are no other fields you know 

For most of che human race. 
—Ernest Lee Thompson. 
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I am not in it because of the good people 
there. I am working in that church, Garth, 
because of those outside. The good boy, the 
boy who does his best, doesn’t need me.” 

Garth looked at him squarely. “But the 
boy—the bad boy who broke your window— 
does. Isn’t that it?” 

The ministry smiled. 
admitted. 

Garth Raymond stood still. 
be a friend to me?” 

“The best I can, my boy. We'll talk this 
matter over right now and see what we can 


“Very like it,” he 


“And you'll 
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do about bettering things for you, Garth.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever think that there won’t be 
any churches in heaven?” 

“Why sir?” 

“Because there won’t be any need. ‘The 
Lamb is the light thereof,’ but in this world 
the church has its work to do. Now I am 
sure that you see the necessity for them— 
the reason they are built and supported. All 
ministers do not do what is right, but most 
of them try to.” 

Garth nodded brightly. “I see, sir, al- 
ready. I didn’t know you, or the church 
you work in, had any use for a boy like me 
—a bad boy.” 

The Rev. Stephen Best laid his arm 
across the boy’s shoulder. “You’re the boy 
we are after,” he said gently. 

Such was the beginning of Garth Ray- 
mond’s new life, a life destined to be full 
and useful, a blessing to the world; and all 
because of the great loving heart of the 
minister of that church whose window he 
had broken.—The Watchword. 


The Vial of Perfume 


HERE they lay, ready to be packed, some 

carefully selected gifts for the mission- 
ary far away on the other side of the world. 
The lady who was sending them reached 
across her desk, and suddenly the room was 
filled with a strangely sweet perfume. It 
was as if a gentle breeze had stolen in at 
the window across a garden of roses—yet 
it was winter, and outside the ground was 
covered with snow. In stretching out her 
hand the lady had overturned a vial of de- 
licious perfume, a little of which poured 
out upon the gifts that were to be sent on 
their mission. 

In far-away China a tired little mission- 
ary opened a package from America, and 
a strange sweet fragrance greeted her like 
a breath from a rose garden at home. It 
brought her an added joy that the gifts 
alone could not have given. 

We are always giving; sometimes be 
cause we delight in giving, sometimes we 
see the need and feel a sense of duty; but 
all the time close beside our gifts stands an 
unopened vial, and when we pour out some 
of its contents upon our gifts it increases 
the value tenfold. 

Oh, the vials of love and cheerfulness un- 
opened in our hearts! Let us keep them 
sealed no longer, but pour out their con- 
tents upon our gifts, whether they are for 
the loved one or the stranger. How wonder- 
fully the presence of a loving spirit enriches 
even the noblest of gifts—The Youth’s 


_Companion. 
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Every man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes when 
he begins to care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 
changed his market cart into a chariot of 
the sun.— Worship. 
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The Children 


Nutting Secrets 


It’s fun to go a-nutting, 
O’er roads that twist and wind, 
Till almost always, just beyond, 
The best tree yet you find. 


It’s fun to go a-nutting, 
To slowly fill your pack, 

Then, gathering up your coat and hat, 
More slowly to come back. 


It’s fun to go a-nutting, 
When frosty winds blow sweet. 

But best of all is this strange fact, 
The nuts are good to eat! 

—Bernice Powell Peabody, in The Con- 
gregationalist. 


The Strange Bedfellow 
By Hilda Richmond 
N the night Dana had a bad dream. He 
dreamed that he was sleeping with an 
iceberg and that he shivered and shook as 
his feet touched the cold wet ice. He did 
not wake but only snuggled down closer un- 
der the warm bedclothes and tried to sneak 
away from the iceberg, but it seemed to 
keep coming closer and closer. Then he fell 
sound asleep again and did not wake until 
the sun shone in his window bright and 
clear. 

“Why—What—Who are you?” he said as 
he saw a bundle of gray clothes with a dark 
head sticking out of the bundle. “How did 
you get here?” 

“T don’t know,” said a little voice from the 
bundle. ‘Who are you?” 

“T’m Dana Blake, and I went to bed alone 
last night. In the night I had a bad dream 
and thought an iceberg was sleeping with 
me.” 

“I’m Richard Limes and I live in the big 
house down the street—the home where boys 
and girls live who have no fathers and 
mothers,” said the stranger. “I don’t know 
how I came to be here.” 

“I’m going to get up and dress and ask 
Mamma all about it,” said Dana climbing 
out of bed. 

“I'd get up too, but I don’t see my 
clothes,” said Richard. 

“Come on! You can have some of mine. 
I'll put on my old shoes and you can have 
my new ones.” 

So they ran down stairs and found Mrs. 
Blake just coming in the door looking tired 
and sad. “O, children, the big home for 
orphan children was damaged by fire last 
night, and we’ve all been working hard so 
that no one would be chilled and all ill. Papa 
brought this little boy home all cold with 
his feet wet from pattering in the water and 
tucked him in with you, Dana. The other 
orphans are scattered all around the neigh- 
borhood. Nobody was injured, but it will be 
a long time before the big building is ready 
to move into again,” she said. 

“T don’t care how long it is,” said Dana. 
“I have a boy to play with now. Mamma, 
do we have to eat breakfast? I want to 
show him all my playthings and Spot and 
the rabbits and everything.” 


“I don’t care either,” said Richard. “I 
like this house and this suit and everything. 
I’d like to live here always.” 

But when daylight came and the workers 
examined the big house looking sullen and 
dark from the smoke, it was found that 
people had been more frightened in the 
night than necessary. There was a great 
deal of cleaning to be done and new bedding 
and furniture bought, but with painting 
and some repairs the Home would be ready 
in six weeks at the most. Everybody helped 
and before long it began: to look as if the 
fire had been rather a good thing, as the 
old things could be thrown away and new 
paint and repairs helped the building great- 
ly. 

“Mamma, you’re not going to let Richard 
leave me, are you?” said Dana one day 
when Richard had gone over to the Home in 
company with some of the other children to 
see the new schoolroom. “He doesn’t want 
to go, and I don’t want him to. It’s the 
nicest thing in the world to have a bed- 
fellow and we have such good times in the 
play room. Mrs. Smith has four boys and 
it seems to me we might have two.” 


Dana saw something bright in his 
mother’s eyes, and presently a little wet 
spot was on his cheek as she held him close 
to her. “Are you sure you can share every- 
thing with Richard—take him for your very 
own brother?” she asked in a voice that 
trembled a little. . 

“Why, Mamma, I’ve done that already,” 
said the little boy. “I'll give him more 
than half if you’ll let him stay.” 

A little later Richard came soberly up 
the front walk. “What do you think Miss 
Helen told us?” he said. “There are six 
boys and girls who will not come back to 
the Home at all. They are going to stay 
in the very homes where folks carried them 
the night of the fire.” 

“Not six, but seven,” said Dana unable to 
keep still any longer. “O, Richard, you’re 
going to be my bedfellow for always. I’m 
so glad.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Stains 


NE day Ruth came home from school 

with three stains on her pretty white 
dress. When mother saw them, she said: 
“You may get them out yourself. I'll tell 
you how.” 

So Ruth rubbed the cocoa stain in cold 
water. That disappeared. Then she poured 
boiling water through the strawberry stain. 
The red turned to pink, then faded away. 
The ink stain was hardest of all. Mother 
gave her something in a bottle that ban- 
ished the ugly black. Some drops from an- 
other bottle kept the acid from eating the 
cloth. 

It is easy to take stains out of cloth, but 
do you know how to take stains out of 
thoughts? 
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There is a quarrel stain. Your playmate 
does something that you do not like. Scon 
there is an ugly brown stain on your friend- 
ship. You can make it disappear by pour- 
ing on the water of remembrance. Think 
of all the fun you have had together and of 
all the kind things which your playmate 
has done. Away will go the quarrel stain. 

Some stains are very hard to get out if 
you let them get old. There is the bad 
word stain. It is hard to get that out if you 
keep thinking about the words or even re- 
peating them. Take them out at once. Make 
yourself think of the last Sabbath’s Golden 
Text or your favorite stories whenever 
words want to say themselves over. 

Whenever you make a thought stain, see 
if you can remove it as quickly as the boil- 
ing water faded the strawberry stain.— 
Dew Drops. 


Three to One 

MADE three to your one,” Jack boasted 

to Herbert one day as they bent over a 
desk making a quantity of price tickets and 
show cards for the Allgood Department 
Store. “Why don’t you speed up a little, 
Herbert?” 

“They never look nice and neat when I 
do them too fast,” replied Herbert. 

“Well, it doesn’t make much difference 
about them being so fancy,” said Jack. “Mr. 
Allgood will probably throw them away 
after Christmas.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Jack; but some- 
how I wouldn’t feel satisfied if I didn’t do 
my best on every one.” 

It was during the holiday season when 
this conversation took place. Jack and 
Herbert had been engaged in the little de- 
partment store in the busy season to do the 
show card lettering. 

Two months later, after all the rush of 
the holiday season was over and all the extra 
help, including Jack and Herbert, had been 
dismissed, Horace Hannel, owner of the 
largest department store in the city, came 
to pay a visit to his old friend, Samuel All- 
good. When he saw the price tickets and 
show cards, he immediately became inter- 
ested. He inspected them carefully. 

“Samuel, your show cards are very good,” 
he complimented; “some of them are perfect 
in almost every detail. The others are good, 
but I can detect a hasty and indifferent 
stroke of the brush. Notice this one, for 
instance,” he said, indicating a show card 
hanging over a display of ladies’ waists. 
“Every letter is well rounded; there is no 
blur, no slip of the brush; the ink is no 
darker in spots caused by a careless over- 
lapping. Yes, it is indeed a good piece of 
work. Now, Samuel, look at this one,” con- 
tinued Horace Hannel, indicating another 
show card. “That ‘o’ is smaller than the 
one near the end of the line; there’s an ‘a’ 
that sets a little lower than the other letters; 
the ink shows thin in half this letter.” 

“Yes, there’s quite a difference,” admitted 
Mr. Allgood. “Herbert Brooks made the 
good one, Jack Hudson the imperfect one.”— 
The Boys’ Weekly. 
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From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, October 14—The Southern Wabash 
Illinois Conference session, just closed, 
marked a bright picture in the memory of 
the hundreds who attended. Dr. J. J. Doug- 
lass gave a fine series of Bible studies which 
brought a deep spirit of devotion to those 
who heard them. Dr. Fletcher, field man of 
the Adult Department of the Christian 
Church, was a Godsend to our work. He was 
at home in any department—young people, 
missionary, rural church—in fact, his whole 
program was teeming full of the Spirit of 
the Christ and the Christian Church. He 
visited Oak Grove, Bethlehem, Sumner, Shiloh, 
Hidalgo, Newton, and Pleasant View churches. 
Several from other near-by churches gathered 
with the above to hear him. Dr. Fletcher 
left a burning message which we believe will 
mark the beginning of new and better days 
for us. Revs. J. M. Bradbury, S. Price, and 
J. A. Tracy brought outstanding messages to 
the body. The every-member canvass, dem- 
onstrated by Brother Harper, with a group 
from Porterville Church, was a great lesson 
which caused many of our churches to take 
steps to adopt the same in their own 
churches. The Young People’s Department 
by Miss Mann and Miss Kincaid was a great 
blessing. Rev. John Baughman headed the 
rural church program and brought out many 
helpful phases of that department. Revs. A. 
H. Bennett, Mahan, and Winters were also 
with us and gave valuable assistance. We 
were pleased to have our old-time friend and 
co-laborer, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, with us and 
to have him give an outline of his church 
program which was inspirational and in- 
structive. — My work opened for the new 
year the first Sunday with Mt. Olive. They 
are small in number, but a live folk, and will 
make great effort for a Rally Day the first 
Sunday in November. On Saturday evening 
previous a halloween social will be given 
there. — Last Sunday opened our new work 
at Hidalgo, with Rally Day and Harvest 
Home. We went over the hundred mark and 
had a great time. We will drop off there 
Friday evening, October 30, for halloween so- 
cial. — Next Sunday opens our work with 
Trimble Church, a Harvest Home and Rally 
Day will feature the day and dinner in base- 
ment. — Hidalgo also had big dinner last 
Sunday. — The fourth Sunday will be our 
initial service at Grand Prairie. It will be 
“Sweet Memories Day.” — A wonderful day 
was enjoyed at Bethlehem dedication last 
Sunday. I presume others will write con- 
cerning same. Brother Winters, of Haub- 
stadt, was with the Newton people last Sun- 
day. Next Sunday Brother Fry, from the 
College, will be with them. — Rev. Carey 
Christy will preach for the Bethany, Hope- 
well, and South Bend churches; Brother Bell, 
for Shiloh and Sugar Creek. Some few of 
our churches and pastors haven’t got together 
yet, but we are hopeful that they will ere 
long. — Rev. A. H. Bennett went to the 
southern part of the State Sunday for the 
dedication of the Mt. Orban Christian Church, 
another church which had been demolished 
by the tornado last spring. Elder Bennett 
has been doing some fine work in the 
southern part of the State, and is soon to be 
engaged in the launching of a new work 
near Frankfort, Illinois.——Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

Greentown, October 18—The writer will 
start his evangelistic work October 25, at 
his church at Landess. We have eighty-five 
in Sunday-school and about one hundred and 
twenty-five at the evening services. Sixteen 
gathered at the home of Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Hatcher for our mid-week prayer meet- 


ing. We have a few sick members. Best of 
all, we have had one conversion and addition 
to the church. The pastor has visited about 
sixty homes. He was called to the public 
school where he preached to fifty-eight 
scholars. We are praying.—P. W. Hunsing- 
er, Pastor. 


Merom, October 15—We were engaged for 
one week, October 5-11, in evangelistic serv- 
ices at Prairie Chapel Church, Voorheis, 
Illinois, Rev. Walter Fasnacht pastor. This 
church has been inactive and without any 
organization for many years, except for the 
Sunday-school that has been carried on for 
the last year or two. It is said that the 
meeting just closed was the most successful 
one that has been held at Prairie Chapel in 
several years. The interest was large and 
growing. We had the largest audience on the 
last evening. Splendid attention was given 
throughout the meeting. We did not receive 
any new confessions, but there were six who 
affiliated with the church by transferring 
their membership from other churches. Four 
were from other Christian churches, one from 
a Disciple church, and one from a Baptist 
church. We feel that if conditions had been 
such as to have warranted another week’s 
service that many more would have lined up 








f 4) 
THE AUTUMNAL REVIEW 


war means these royal legions 
Encamped upon the hills? 
No sound of war or turmoil 
The quiet region thrills; 
Yet clad in gold and scarlet, 
All ready for command, 
With waving plumes and banners, 
The armied forests stand. 


The King of Glory cometh, 
October holds review— 

With spears of glittering sunlight 
And crests of every hue, 

Rank follows rank, resplendent 
With trophies of the year, 

All marshaled and triumphant, 
Behold! the King is here. 


—Margaret Barstow Bolles. 




















with the work there. Brother Thomas Liven- 
good, a strong lay worker, and Brother 
Walter Fasnacht have proven themselves 
faithful and influential workers in the Voor- 
heis community, and we believe that their 
labors shall be duly and amply rewarded. 
Much has already been accomplished, and the 
organization will be completed there as soon 
as possible. — Brother Fasnacht is now help- 
ing Rev. C. N. Mahan in evangelistic services 
at Hord, Illinois.—Elza E. Tungate. 


NEW JERSEY 

Milford, October 18—The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Congress of the 
New Jersey Christian Conference, District 
Number 2, met at Tullytown, Pa., Saturday, 
October 10, 1925. The speakers were Norman 
W. Clemens, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Charles 
F. Wood, of Newark. Mr. Clemens appro- 
priately developed the theme, “Life’s Pilgrim- 
age,” relating the courageous pilgrimage of 
Columbus and the Pilgrims with life—its 
guide, companions, foundation, course, and 
goal. Mr. Wood, president of the conference 
Congress, quoted testimonies of many leaders 
and distinguished men as to the credit due 
Christian Endeavor for their moral training 
and development of Christian principles. He 
also visualized the result of a life strictly 
trained to the habits expressed in the C. E. 
pledge. — Dr. L. F. Johnson presided at the 
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business session, at which time Rev. A. T. 
Langley was elected president, and the writer 
secretary for District Number 2. — The ladies 
of the church, to whom much appreciation 
is due, served a bounteous dinner in the new- 
ly constructed community house at which 
time a round-table discussion was partici- 
pated in and enjoyed by all. Mr. Clemons 
also rendered several selections on his musi- 
cal saw. — The Congress is rapidly pro- 
gressing with its organization, the purpose 
of which is to promote the cause of Christian 
Education in the New Jersey Conference, to 
cultivate better social relations among the 
young people, and to promote organization in 
Young People’s Departments. The general 
movement is being fostered by the confer- 
ence Board of Christian Education. In order 
to realize the purpose of the organization, 
the conference has been divided into three 
districts. The following churches are in- 
cluded in District No. 1: Irvington, First; 
Irvington, Second; Hilton; Hyde Park; Lyon’s 
Avenue; Vanderveer Park; Springfield Docks; 
Jamaica Creek. The president is Milton Barth, 
the secretary, Elenore Suphen. — District No. 
2 consists of: Bridgeboro, New Jersey; Car- 
versville, Pa.; Finesville, New Jersey; Gulf 
Mills, Pa.; Hopewell, New Jersey; Locktown, 
New Jersey; Milford, New Jersey; Tullytown, 
Pa. — District Number 3: Baleville, New 
Jersey; Chapmantown, Pa.; Johnsonburg, New 
Jersey; Lewisburg, Pa.; Madisonville, Pa.; 
Monroe, New Jersey; Sweet Valley, New Jer- 
sey; Vienna, New Jersey. — We ask a demon- 
stration of your interest in the Congress 
through your publicity and prayers for its 
future success.—Ina E. Henion, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 

New York Central Conference—A meeting, 
which was also something of an event of 
particular interest to this conference, was a 
service at the Community Christian Chapel, 
Syracuse, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
October 11, when Mr. George Robertson was 
installed as pastor of this newly organized 
church. This church, scarcely three years 
old, was a spontaneous coming together of a 
few Christian people in a suburb of this 
flourishing city. It is of interest to us as a 
people that this group of people came to- 
gether on practically the same understanding 
of fellowship as that of our own churches. 
The few thus associated have struggled along 
with varying results, sometimes discouraging 
and sometimes encouraging... Representatives 
of various denominations have aided them. 
Through acquaintance developed with Mrs. 
F. E. Bullock and Prof. J. N. Dales, and 
others of our ministers, it came about that 
Brother George Robertson, a recent graduate 
of Starkey Seminary, was asked to become 
pastor of this small but earnest group of 
workers. Mr. Robertson was about to enter 
upon his college studies and it seems a provi- 
dential leading that both he and the church 
could enter into such an amicable arrange- 
ment, since he can do his college work in 
Syracuse University. Already he has won 
the hearts of the people and the outlook is 
full of unusual promise. The church had 
bought a lot and erected a small building, but 
already it is crowded to the doors, and they 
are talking of a new building. Their en- 
thusiasm and devotion rather reflect shame 
upon some of us in our complacent content- 
ment. In the midst of this enthusiasm it was 
thought best to have a service of recognition 
of the relation as pastor, for Brother Robert- 
son is the first pastor the church has had. 
The writer, as chairman of the missionary 
committee of the New York Central Christian 
Conference, was asked to conduct the service 
of installation. It was an inspiring occasion 
to witness such a gathering of people full of 
enthusiasm for their church. Rev. Mrs. F. B. 
Bullock preached the sermon, Prof. J. N. Dales 
gave a message to the church, and in the ab- 
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sence of Rev. J. A. Foss the writer gave a 
message to the pastor. Mr. Chas. Stactspoole, 
on behalf of the church, welcomed him in 
words of warmth and confidence. Rev. Mr. 
Wright, pastor of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, gave a cordial greeting in the name 
of the churches and ministers of Syracuse. 
Prayer was offered by a layman, Mr. Sweet, 
who has been one of the earnest workers in 
the new enterprise. At the close of the serv- 
ice the pastor offered a dedicatory prayer on 
a beautiful individual communion set that 
had been presented to the church by the Men’s 
Bible class of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Syracuse, through the teacher, Mr. Odoll, 
a man who is in great sympathy with the 
community Christian Chapel. A feature of 
the occasion was a number of selections by a 
trio of male voices. Judging from the many 
expressions, the exercises were considered of 
a high order. Bountiful refreshments were 
served to the large gathering of people. This 
enterprise is the more striking in that the 
service is all rendered cheerfully by people 
of moderate means and is costing them finan- 
cial sacrifice. This Community Christian 
Chapel is not a member of the New York 
Central Conference, but they and we who are 
finding joy in the fellowship thus far.—This 
work at Syracuse is a suggestion of the possi- 
bilities lying close to this conference, such 
as opportunities in Watertown, Rochester, 
and other places. The great need is ministers, 
men who are willing to serve the cause. In 
this connection, steps were taken at the last 
conference session to bring the young people 
of the conference into more active recogni- 
tion and appreciation of Starkey Seminary 
and what it can do in training for Christian 
work. Mr. George Robertson, a young man of 
distinct promise, has been made possible for 
this opportunity at Syracuse, and if Starkey 
Seminary had more such students there would 
be more hope and strength in the field of the 
Metropolitan Convention.—The recent session 
of this conference saw other forward steps 
taken, and with Prof. Dales in the field bigger 
things still loom up.—These notes are written 
at Binghamton where we are in attendance 
on the New York State Sunday School Con- 
vention. The program is an imposing one. 
Our own Mrs. Bullock and Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith are on the program. Rey. A. A. Wright, 
pastor of our church in this city, is on the 
Executive Board, and a denominational rally 
is scheduled for Friday morning.—All the 
churches of this conference are active in 
service and receive the watchful sympathy 
of the conference fellowship.—G. A. Conibear. 


OHIO 


Lewistown, October 19—The home-coming 
held at the Muchinippi Christian Church Sun- 
day, October 18, was one of the largest in 
point of attendance ever held at that church. 
And the interest in the day’s activities by the 
good people of the church was equal to the 
attendance. The Sabbath-school, in charge of 
Brother W. W. Wright, was well attended, 
following which Rev. L. E. Allison of Lima 
gave a masterful address. A trio of young 
ladies, also from Lima, rendered excellent 
special music during the entire day. In the 
afternoon Rev. J. K. Muglin, of the Reformed 
Church at Bloom Center, addressed the 
audience on the subject, “Religious Customs 
of Switzerland, the Land of My Birth.” 
Brother Muglin’s address was very instruct- 
ive as well as entertaining. Over two hun- 
dred people were in attendance. At noon, 
after the dinner had been served, enough 
good eats remained to feed at least an aver- 
age congregation. Some big things are being 
planned for the future of the church, among 
them being an Educational Rally Day serv- 
ice for Sunday, November 1, when Rev. E. D. 
Gilbert, of Defiance College, will be the 
speaker in the forenoon, and Rev. L. E. Alli- 


son will speak in the afternoon at the union 
services of the local church and the Bloom 
Center Reformed Church. Rev. C. E. Straw- 
bridge, of Lima, is pastor of the church.— 
Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Everett, October 16—Sunday, September 27, 
was observed as Rally Day in the Earlston 
Sunday-school. It was also Promotion Day, 
and a splendid program was prepared for the 
occasion. The service took the entire morn- 
ing worship period. Time was allowed for 
the full study of the lesson and a fifteen- 
minute sermonette to the young people on the 
fourfold life. Besides the pastor, we had 
the pleasure of two other ministers with us 
at this time—Rev. A. W. Sparks, and Rev. 
Elmer Householder, of Coalport, Pa., former- 
ly of the Christian Church but now of the 
United Brethren Church. There were 171 
present in all. — The Earlston Church re- 
cently united with the six other churches of 








SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 


UNSHINE and shadows— 
Each is in the plan; 
Each shall fall on mountain peaks, 
Each shall come to man. 


Sunshine and shadows 
Sweep across the grass 

*Til the fields are like a sea 
When the sky-clouds pass. 


Sunshine and shadows; 

God would have it so, 
For—to ocean tides 

He gave urge to ebb and flow. 


Sunshine and shadows; 
Winter-time and spring; 

Songs of deepest sorrow 
Into gladness swing. 


Sunshine and shadows; 
Triumph and defeat; 

Jerusalem and Calvary; 
Life shall e’er repeat. 


Sunshine and shadows; 
Death upon a tree; 
Resurrection’s dawn and life;— 
Such is Destiny! 


Sunshine and shadows— 
ch is in the plan; 
Life shall bring a share of each 
In its sweeping span. 
—William Stidger, in Zion’s Herald. 




















Everett in a Union Tabernacle meeting with 
Evangelist Dr. O. A. Newton, of Winona Lake, 
Ind., doing the preaching, and Mr. W. Ray 
Penn, of Pittsburgh, song leader. Large 
audiences and splendid interest seemed to 
characterize the meetings and about forty 
came forward on confession of faith or in 
reconsecration. Fifteen of the cards signed 
gave the Christian Church preference. — 
Field Secretary A. W. Sparks is launching a 
fine work in this conference that merits 
whole-hearted commendation and co-opera- 
tion. The young people of the conference 
are being organized for Christian work in the 
churches. A series of Rallies throughout the 
conference has been planned and vital in- 
terest is being manifested. Pastors and Sun- 
day-school superintendents and young 
people’s teachers should give hearty en- 
couragement. Their presence may not be 
needed at these meetings, but their prayers, 
sympathies, and encouragement are. — Two 
of my churches, Earlston and Clearville, 
were ranked as standard churches in the con- 


ference, having made the ten-point standard. 
The only other church making the standard 
was Damascus. Earlston and Clearville also 
have front line Sunday-schools according to 
denominational and State standards. We are 
making plans to attend the Metropolitan 
Convention at Binghamton, N. Y., November 
9-11. We hope to see splendid delegations 
from all the conferences. We have, as presi- 
dent, been in touch by correspondence with 
all the conferences but the Western West 
Virginia. We are unable to locate the presi- 
dent, Rev. Otto Summatt. Letters addressed 
to Davis and Danese, West Virginia, two 
addresses given in “The Annual,” were re- 
turned undelivered. We should be glad to 
have this brother’s address.—W. M. Jay. 


WASHINGTON 


Montesano, October 8—On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 13, we were favored with, and much en- 
joyed a visit from Dr. Omer S. Thomas, Home 
Mission Secretary, at Dayton. Doctor Thomas, 
assisted by Rev. W. R. Caldwell, took charge 
of the service both morning and evening, and 
his splendid discourses were much appreci- 
ated. During the afternoon a special meet- 
ing of the official board of the conference 
and church was held at the parsonage, when 
Rev. W. R. Caldwell was appointed pastor in 
charge of our church (in addition to his work 
in the lumber camps) until another minister 
be selected and appointed. Whilst illness 
declares imperative the removal of our pas- 
tor Rev. D. C. Loucks, we deeply regret his 
departure at the end of September, and our 
sincere good. wishes follow both him and 
Mrs. Loucks to their new home at Bellevue, 
Washington. At the same time we extend to 
our well know friend, Rev. W. R. Caldwell, 
a choice welcome, feeling sure from past ex- 
perience of his best interest and furtherance 
of the work here. While here, Doctor Thomas 
in company with Rev. W. R. Caldwell made 
a tour of the lumber camps. I have been able 
to secure gjix new subscribers and six renew- 
als to “The Christian Missionary,” thus plac- 
ing our church on the honor roll. On Friday, 
September 25, the members and friends of 
our church met at the home of Rev. D. C. 
Loucks and enjoyed a very pleasant and 
profitable evening. During an interval Miss 
Linda D. Bastable, church secretary, spoke of 
the sincere sorrow of the whole church at the 
impending departure of Rev. and Mrs. D. C. 
Loucks. Reference was also made to the 
splendid spiritual ministrations of Mr. 
Loucks, and the undying influence of such. 
Miss Bastable then asked Rev. and Mrs. 
Loucks to accept as a parting gift a purse of 
money, accompanied with the sincere good 
wishes of the donors. Mr. Loucks, who re- 
plied on behalf of Mrs. Loucks and himself, 
stated how very pleased they were with the 
gift, also with the kind thoughts which had 
prompted such an action. He also spoke of 
various events in connection with his min- 
istry (nine years and nine months) in Mon- 
tesano, concluding with words of encourage- 
ment and help to the members of the church. 
Refreshments were served to all the com- 
pany, and the occasion, though in reality a 
sorrowful one, was shot through with gleams 
of brightness which are stowed in the mem- 
ory of all present. On Sunday, September 
27, at the morning service, Rev. D. C. Loucks 
preached his farewell sermon to a large con- 
gregation, making a fine discourse from the 
words in Acts 20:22. 


At the close of the service almost the en- 
tire congregation (including many noted cit- 
izens of the town) spoke with Mr. Loucks, 
telling him of their sorrow in his departure 
and their good wishes for his future. The 
evening service was taken by Rev. J. B. Fen- 
wick and his discourse was much appreciated. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Loucks left on Monday, 
September 28, for their new home with their 
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daughter and son-in-law, Mrs. and Rev. J. B. 
Fenwick, of Bellevue, Washington.—L. L. B. 


Western Michigan and Northern 
Indiana Conference 


HE forty-sixth annual session of the West- 

ern Michigan and Northern Indiana Chris- 
tian Conference was held with the Olive 
Chapel Christian Church beginning Wednes- 
day evening, October 7, 1925, and continuing 
over the following Sabbath. Brother Cecil 
Leek, the pastor, gave the address of wel- 
come, followed by Mrs. A. S. K. Burton talk- 
ing on the subject, “Love.” Committees were 
appointed by the president. Reports of min- 
isters, churches, Sunday-school, Christian 
Endeavor, and Ladies’ Aid society were re- 
ceived and adopted, also the report of the sec- 
retary. Brother Yantis introduced Dr. Deni- 
son from Dayton, Ohio, and Sister Rheu- 
bottom, of Wakarusa, and Brother and Sister 
Simmons, of the Baptist Church of Allegan, 
to the conference. They rendered us several 
duets and Brother Yantis sang solos. Brother 
Yantis preached a very inspiring sermon. 
Dr. Denison gave several fine addresses on 
Stewardship. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Jessup, of New Carlisle; vice- 
president, Brother J. T. Masters, of Pullman; 
secretary, Mrs. Ralph Bennett, of New Car- 
lisle: assistant secretary, Alice Mounts, of 
New Carlisle, treasurer, Jerry Runnels, of 
New Carlisle. The trustees are: D. C. Mercer, 
Custer, Mich.; John Wooster, Fountain, Mich.; 
W. F. Hooten, New Carlisle, Ind. Department 
Secretaries are: Education, Brother Stewart. 
Fountain, Mich.; Publication, Grace Burrough, 
Pullman, Mich.; Relief, Mrs. J. T. Masters, 
Pullman, Mich.; Endeavor, Mrs. Hazel Leek, 
New Carlisle, Ind.; Missions, Esther Devere, 
New Carlisle, Ind.; Cradle Roll, Mrs. Bertha 
Stewart, Fountain. Mich.; Finance, Claud 
Miller; Sunday-school, Mrs. Vergon Hayes, 
Pullman, Mich. 


An interesting Sunday-school session was 
held Sunday morning with Sister Leek as 
superintendent, after which a deep spiritual 
sermon was delivered by Doctor Denison. 
Dinner was served by the ladies of the 
church in the new basement. At one-thirty 
in the afternoon an interesting sermon by 
Doctor Denison. An offering of $12.50 was 
taken for the benefit of The General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church. Sunday evening 
Christian Endeavor was led by Olive Mounts, 
subject “Stewardship,” followed by song serv- 
ice, after which Brother Leek spoke on “What 
Is Life?” 

Mrs. Ralph Bennett, Secretary. 


New Carlisle, Indiana. 


Merrimack Conference 


HE Merrimack Christian Conference met 

with the church at Hill, N. H. The con- 
ference was called to order by the president, 
Rev. Arthur A. Richards, of Franklin, N. z., 
Tuesday evening, October 6. The program of 
the evening consisted of the address of wel- 
come by Mr. Webster of the Hill Church, the 
response by the president of the conference, 
the annual sermon by the writer, and in clos- 
ing the communion service in charge of the 
minister of the Hill Church, Rev. James Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Wednesday morning was taken up with the 
usual routine of business. Just before the 
noon recess the following brothers arrived 
from the Rockingham Conference: Dr. W. P. 
Minton, President A. G. Caris, Rev. L. F. John- 
son and his wife. The president of the con- 
ference welcomed them and they rendered 
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valuable service to the conference during its 
session. 

The reports of the various departments 
were real encouraging in that they showed 
a livelier interest in the work at large, also 
other encouraging features. But the best of 
all was the spirit of the conference which 
was not manifested in any report or any- 
thing that was said in particular, but the 
whole atmosphere led one to feel the re- 
newed interest in the work of the Kingdom. 

The Wednesday evening program was in 
the hands of the woman's board. Some very 
fine music was furnished by the Hill choir. 
President Caris made a good address, using 
as his subject, “The Essentials of Leader- 
ship.” We who were accustomed to hear 
President Caris were expecting something 
good, but he far exceeded our expectations. 

Dr. Minton gave his lantern address on the 
work in the mission field. I am sure that 
every one went away more interested than 
ever in our work in Japan and Porto Rico. 

It was our pleasure to welcome two 
brothers into our conference, Rev. James Mc- 
Kenzie, pastor of the Hill Churrh, and Rev. 
L. E. Flewelling, who has just taken charge 
of the East Grafton Church. This is a field 
much in need of a settled pastor. 

Conference adjourned Thursday afternoon, 
and thus closed the ninety-fourth annual 
session. 

Herman A. Lewis. Secretary. 

Woodstock, Vermont. 


Northwestern Ohio Conference 


HE Northwestern Ohio Christian Confer- 

ence which was held with the Spencerville 
Christian Church, September 24-27, 1925, was 
opened by a short welcome address by the 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Albright, followed by a re- 
sponse by Rev. J. C. De Remer, president of 
the conference, and an address by Miss May 
K. Cowles, Director of Religious Education of 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

One of the outstanding features of the con- 
ference was the fine Bible Study conducted by 
Dean Enders of the Defiance College Divinity 
School. 

The Friday evening session was in charge 
of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission 
Board. In their annual business meeting pre- 
ceding the evening session, Mrs. John A. Al- 
bright was elected president, succeeding Mrs. 
Sites, of Columbus Grove who has occupied 
this office for eighteen years. The address of 
the evening was given by Brother Hermon 
Eldredge, of the Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation. 

An ordination service was held Saturday 
morning in charge of the committee on or- 
dination: Rev. Frank H. Peters, pastor of De- 
fiance College Christian Church, Rev. G. W. 
Foltz, Conference Secretary, and Rev. John A. 
Albright. Rev. Percy Clark was the candi- 
date for ordination to the ministry, and a 
solemn quietness prevailed while his life was 
thus being definitely set apart to the work of 
the ministry. This was followed by an ordi- 
nation service conducted by Rev. John Al- 
bright for a deacon, Mr. William Steiger of 
the Spencerville church and a deaconness, 
Miss Irene Thomson of the Blanchard church. 


The Saturday evening session was in 
charge of the Young People’s Congress of the 
Northwestern Ohio Christian Conference. The 
program was in charge of the president, Rev. 
Frank Wright, a student of Defiance College. 

Sunday was a great day for all. The at- 
tendance at the Sunday-school was three hun- 
dred twelve. The sermon in the morning was 
preached by Rev. E. D. Gilbert, a member of 
the faculty of Defiance College. Rev. Frank 
Peters preached the communion sermon, and 
Rev. Mr. Garner conducted the communion 
service in which over three hundred again 
pledged their love and loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
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The Book You Have Been Waiting For 


Famous Hymns: With 
Stories and Pictures 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall 


Fifty of the Choicest Hymns, words 
and music, every boy and girl should 
know and love. 

Fifty stories about these hymns, so 
told that every boy and girl will under- 
stand and be benefited by them. 

Fifty choice pictures, illustrating the 
central truth of the hymns. 

Fifty stories charmingly told about 
the pictures and artists who painted the 
pictures. 

This unique and valuable book ought 
to have its place on the piano or organ 
in every home. 

The volume is attractively bound in 
cloth with title in gold, and a panel 
picture. 


$2.00 NET 
Order Your Copy Today 


The 
Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 











The evening sermon was preached by Rev. 
Frank Wright. Six hundred thirty-eight reg- 
istered their attendance at the conference. 

By action of the conference body the next 
annual session will be held at the Ottawa 
River Church. 


Rockingham Conference 


HE centennial anniversary of the Rocking- 

ham Christian Conference was observed at 
the First Christian Church of Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, Rev. A. R. Webb, pastor, 
October 5-7, 1925. While the attendance was 
not as large as we would like to have seen, 
the spiritual interest was one hundred per- 
cent. The opening sermon by our octoge- 
narian brother, Rev. E. K. Amerzeen, pastor 
of the Court Street Church in Portsmouth, 
N. H., was indeed a fine gospel message. This 
was immediately followed by communion ser- 
vice in charge of Rev. W. G. Sargent, of Prov- 
idence, R. I, the president of the New Eng- 
land Christian Convention, he being assisted 
by the local pastor. 

Other features of the session were ad- 
dresses by Doctor Sargent; Doctor A. G. 
Caris, president of Defiance College; an ad- 
dress by Rev. L. F. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Carversville Orphanage, the stereop- 
ticon lecture by Dr. W. P. Minton, which 
must be seen to be described or appreciated; 
and the historical address by J. P. Amee, of 
Kittery Point. The latter told of the birth 
of the conference in the home of Elder Mark 
Fernald at Kittery Point in October, 1825, of 
the early growth of the conference, of the 
more important events in the early history 
of the present churches and their present 
membership with their auxiliaries, of the 
need of evangelism or a field secretary, and 
closed with an appeal to the churches to re- 
turn to the faith of our forefathers and work 
unitedly for the salvation of souls, the exten- 


sion of the Church, the betterment of our. 


fellow-man, and the glory of God. 

The regular conference business was trans- 
acted with no discussions. The committee 
on churches reported a net gain of sixty- 
seven. The Sunday-schools, Christian En- 
deavor and missionary societies are all doing 
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good work for the Kingdom, the Amesbury 
Church leading in benevolence with a total 
of $450.86 or $5.70 per capita. 

The officers for the coming year are: Pres- 
ident, Rev. A. H. Fielder, Amesbury, Mass.; 
vice-president, Rev. A. R. Webb, Wolfeboro, 
N. H.; secretary, J. Percy Amee, Kittery 
Point, Me.; assistant secretary, Walter S. 
Philbrick, Rye, N. H.; treasurer, Joseph Phil- 
brick, Portsmouth, N. H. 

J. Percy Amee. 

Kittery Point, Maine. 


Richland Union Conference 


HE annual sessien of the Richland Union 

Christian Conference was held October 
8-11, 1925, at the Excelsior Union Church. The 
weather and roads were not of the best, but 
that did not prevent having goodsized crowds 
at all meetings. We had no outside speakers 
and greatly missed Doctor Minton, who was 
with us the past two conference sessions. 


Two ministers from north Wisconsin were 
given a hearty welcome and received into the 
conference. — Rev. L. H. Forrest, of Nash- 
ville, a former Kentucky minister; and Rev. 
H. K. Ash, of Crandon, from the M. E. Church. 
They organized a church at Nashville October 
3 with fourteen members, and have had Sun- 
day-school, with an enrollment of sixty, for 
some time. They have a church building 
known as Rogers Chapel and tell us there 
is fine opportunity for organizing churches 
at Crandon and in the surrounding country. 
We rejoice to receive this church, glad that 
our few churches have kept alive and held 
together and feel that there is opportunity 
yet for the Christian Church in Wisconsin. 

All officers were re-elected and one new 
secretary, that of stewardship, Mrs. Wm. 
Harris, was elected. A beginning in this im- 
portant part of the work was made last year. 
Mound Park used the every-member canvass 
and has adopted it again this year. 

Rev. Guy Bailey delivered the annual ad- 
dress on the subject, “Workers Together With 
Him,” Friday forenoon, and it was much 
appreciated by all. Friday afternoon was 
given to Sunday-school work. The most en- 
couraging accomplishment in this part of the 
work the past year was the participation of 
the Mound Park Sunday-school in the Union 
Daily Vacation Bible School held at Viola. 
Brother Baily, who assisted in the school, told 
us all about it, and the suggestion that such 
a school be held at other places next year was 
enthusiastically received. We hope it may be 
possible, for if real Bible schools are needed 
anywhere it is in the country community with 
ingraded lessons and almost no definite re- 
ligious instruction. 

Saturday p. m. the writer spoke on the sub- 
ject of home missions and our share in that 
part of the Master’s work. The conference 
voted one hundred dollars toward helping the 
new work up north, the same being partly 
taken from the treasury, the remainder from 
the churches. The suggestion was made 
that we designate this as State mission work, 
that there may not be confusion in any mind 
between this offering and the regular offering 
to the home mission work. 

In addition to the ministers already men- 
tioned, there were present Rev. Alva Beeman, 
who preached Thursday evening, and Rev. 
Mr. Irons, who, as pastor of the Excelsior 
Church, gave the welcome address and also 
preached Sunday evening. Rev. Mr. Adams of 
the U. B. and Rev. Mr. Clausor of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist churches attended a part of 
the time. 

The first quarterly will be held at the 
Mound Park Church, Viola, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Ethel Bruce. 
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York and Cumberland 


Conference 

HE York and Cumberland Christian Con- 

ference met in its eighty-first annual ses- 
sion with the North Saco Christian Church, 
Friday, October 2, 1925, at two p. m., and was 
called to order by thé president, Rev. N. M. 
Heikes. After a devotional service, the sec- 
retary’s report of the last session was read, 
various committees were appointed, and the 
reports of the churches were given. The 
missionary society of the conference held its 
first meeting Friday afternoon. The woman’s 
board had charge of the evening’s program, 
Sister Heikes, the president, presiding. We 
listened to a fine program including some 
special music and addresses by Dr. L. F. 
Johnson, Of Carversville; Rev. Frieda K. 
Morrill, of Portland, Maine; Mrs. Emma 
Matthews, president of the woman’s board 
of the New England Convention; Mrs. L. F. 
Johnson, from Carversville; and also Dr. W. 
P. Minton, from Dayton. 

At the Saturday morning’s session the sec- 
retary was instructed to send a letter of 
greeting and love te Rev. J. H. Mugridge, our 
oldest member, who had just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday but was unable to be 
present at conference. Following the re- 
port of Sunday-schools, the report of the 
committee on nominations was accepted and 
the following officers elected: President, Rev. 
N. M. Heikes; vice-president, Rev. G. H. Kent; 
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THE FRIENDLY COBBLER 
WHILE the cobbler mused there passed 


his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain. 
He called him in from the stormy street, 
And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 
The beggar went and there came a crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown. 
A bundle of faggots bowed her back, 
And she was spent with the wrench and 
rack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her 
load 

As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wild. 
In the big dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to mother’s arms. 

The day went down in the crimson west, 
And with it the hope of the Blessed Guest, 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned 


gray; 
“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 
Did you forget that this was the day?" 
Then soft in the silence a voice he heard: 
“Lift your heart, for I kept my word; 
Three times I came to your friendly 
door; 
Three times my shadow was on your 
floor; 
I was the beggar with the bruised feet; 
I was the woman you gave to eat; 
I was the child on the homeless street.” 


—Edwin Markham. 
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secretary and treasurer, W. G. Moulton: ex- 
ecutive board, A. C. Moulton, Fred R. Young, 
Benjamin Goodier; stewardship, Rev. Frieda 
K. Morrill. 

Two were extended the right hand of 
fellowship into conference membership: Rev. 
Frieda K. Morrill, from the Eel River Con- 
ference; and Brother G. H. Rideout, pastor 
of the North Saco Church, introduced as a 
licensed preacher from the Methodist Con- 
ference. Upon request of the North Saco 
Church, and recommendation of the business 
committee, Sunday afternoon was set for the 
ordination of Brother Rideout. 

At the meeting of the missionary society 
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Our New Collection 
Plate 





No. 6 Aluminum Collection Plate 


with Velvet Bag. Our Newest 
Plate. The large capacity of this 
Plate makes it especially convenient 
for churches using the Envelope 
System. A very beautiful Plate. 


Price, $5.00. Postpaid, $5.10. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 











held Saturday morning, the following officers 
were elected: President, Rev. N. M. Heikes; 
vice-president, Rev. G. H. Kent; Secretary, 
W. G. Moulton; treasurer. A. C. Moulton; ex- 
ecutive board, H. H. Winn, Fred R. Young, 
and M. B. Godfrey. 

Among other conference business taken 
care of Saturday afternoon, a standing vote 
of thanks was extended to the North Saco 
Christian Church for such royal entertain- 
ment of the conference. The matter of lo- 
cating the next session was left with the 
secretary, and all other business in the hands 
of the executive board. 

Foreign Mission Secretary Minton gave a 
fine illustrated lecture Saturday evening. 
Dr. L. F. Johnson delivered the sermon Sun- 
day morning and also gave a short talk on 
the work at Carversville. A collection was 
taken amounting to ten dollars, and the mis- 
sionary board gave twenty-five dollars, mak- 
ing thirty-five dollars in all. 

Sunday afternoon President Heikes de- 
livered a very able discourse on “Preach the 
Word.” Brother Rideout was then presented 
for ordination by Rev. Levi Ferguson. It was 
an impressive service. Six were kneeling 
with their hands on the head of the candidate 
while Sister Frieda K. Morrill offered the 
prayer. Rev. G. H. Kent gave the charge to 
the candidate, Doctor Minton the charge to 
the church. followed by prayer by Rev. G. H. 
Rideout. 

Thus the conference session is now history. 
All were very much pleased and reported a 
fine, inspiring time. 

W. G. Moulton, Secretary. 

York Village, Maine. 


Select Notes 


THIS fifty-second annual volume is a com- 

mentary on the International Uniform 
Lessons for 1926. The name of its author, 
Amos R. Wells, is a guarantee to those who 
buy the book that they will find it fully up 
to the standard of former years. This book 
has the wonderful record of having been 
printed for fifty-two consecutive years, with 
an increasing, satisfied patronage. which 
proves its value. The book has gained a 
prominent position in the Sunday-school 
world, and those who own a copy of the 
1926 volume will readily know why. “Never 
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before has so much material been compiled 
and tabulated as in the present volume, and 
its possibility for effective use never better 
demonstrated than in the practical sugges- 
tions offered by the author in the present 
— and all tuned to spiritual interpreta- 
ion.” 

Maps, charts, illustrations from famous 
paintings and of recent excavations—all add 
to the comprehensive workmanship and at- 
tractiveness of the book. The introduction 
is replete with helpful suggestions to the 
teacher. The book is full of such knowledge 
as student and teacher need to help master 
the lessons. 

It contains 384 pages, 150 illustrations, 
some of which are full page. 

It is published by W. A. Wilde Company, 
181 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. It may be ordered from 
The Christian Publishing Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio. S. Q. HELFENSTEIN. 


The New England Primer 


(Continued from page nine) 


to six; and how smart our forefathers must 
have been to take such a short step from 
the word of one syllable to that of six only 
three pages ahead. 

Below this spelling where in the modern 
primer we would read: “The cat caught a 
rat” (and how many rats that same cat has 
caught), we find such mottoes as, “Fear 
God.” “Snend Your Time Well,” and “Be 
not a Dunce.” 

The page opposite to this contains one of 
the most interesting things in the book, 
which must be seen to be appreciated. We 
find here some incidents in the Bible, ar- 
ranged alphabetically with a picture oppo- 
site each verse, and these pictures were 
evidently calculated to frighten the small 
child, and no doubt they served their pur- 
pose well. 

Young Timothy 
Learnt Sin to fly 


are the words standing opposite an illustra- 
tion of a little boy running away, in great 
dread, from a fearful dragon, standing on 
its hind feet, with wide-open mouth and 
outstretched claws. 
Looking at a man lying in his coffin we 

read: 

Xerxes did die 

And so must I. 


As we turn the pages carefully we come 
to that precious old hymn of childhood: 


Hush, my dear, lie 
Still and slumber 


and we feel as though the little book be- 
longed to us. 
Following this are some verses for chil- 


dren, and think of a little tot being taught 
to say: 


Awake, arise, behold thou hast 

Thy life a leaf, thy breath a blast 

At night lie down prepared to have 

Thy sleep, thy death, thy bed, thy grave. 


And also: 


I in the Burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I 

From death’s arrest no age is free 
Young ch‘ldren too must die. 


Contrast with these one of Eugene Field’s 
lullaby songs. Which one would a mother 
choose by which to sing her babe to sleep? 
And yet these words were written for, and 
supposed to be suited to. infant minds. 
What, then, is the matter? Are the chil- 
dren of the present day any better for know- 
ing and hearing less of these things? 

But we have no time to linger, so turning 


the pages we see before us a picture of John. 


Rogers being burned at the stake, his wife 
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and nine children following him. Listen to 
the words of this noble man: 


Though here my body be adjudged 
In flaming fire to fry 

My soul I trust wiil straight ascend 
To live with God on high. 


After the Shorter Catechism, which takes 
up about half of the book, we stop to read a 
dialogue between Christ, Youth, and the 
Devil. Youth having told the Devil he in- 
tends to live for pleasure only, the latter 
ends a long speech of advice with these 
words: 

When others read, be thou at play 
Think not on God, don’t sigh nor pray 


Nor be thou such a silly fool 
To mind thy books or go to school. 


After a little conversation between Christ 
and Youth, Christ says as a final warning: 


In hell at last thy soul shall burn 
When thou thy sinful race hast run 
Consider this, think on thy end 

Lest God do thee in pieces rend. 


If we look back far enough we can see 
the old log schoolhouse and the three old- 
fashioned children who took the parts of 
Christ. Youth, and the Devil in this strange 
dialogue which produced awe rather than 
laughter, as it was recited in low and solemn 
tones and then commented upon by the 
master; and no doubt more than one child 
who heard it hid her head under the bed- 
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BE A SELF-STARTER 


DONT wait for some one to tell you 

What needs to be done or just why; 

The world always gives its best blessings 
To the one who observes with quick eye. 


Whose hand goes out on occasion 
To welcome, to lift, and to guide; 

Who's always delighted to carry, 
And not always seeking to ride. 


Don't expect some one else to crank you, 
To explain, or give you the cue; 
The world needs men with self-starters, 
Who see and are willing to do. 
—H. O. Spelman, in Boys’ Weekly. 
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clothes that night as she thought of some 
misdeed committed during the day, and the 
awful end which awaited her. 

Now we pick up the modern primer again, 
and here we find the order of things re- 
versed, for the child evidentlv learns to read 
before.it has learned its letters. the alnha- 
bet being at the back of the book; and we 
discover that the old primer is nearer to us 
ery the new, for we learned our letters 

rst. 

On the second page of this book is a pic- 
ture of a clock, by means of which the chil- 
dren soon learn to know the time: and how 
eagerly they watch for the hands of the 
clock to turn to twelve, and they care not 
how fast those hands move. 

To the children of long ago, the passing 
of time was made more impressive, for 
when they gazed upon the hourglass in 
their primer they read: 


As runs the glass, 
Our life doth pass. 


We were going to compare the two 
primers, but since reading the little blue 
book, the new primer does not seem half so 
interesting; and before we know it we have 
reached the end and have come to the con- 
clusion that though we would not have liked 
to study the old one when we were children. 
today we are fascinated with what its faded 
vellow pages contain, and do not blame 
Eugene Field for making it his “first love.” 
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A Top-notch Teacher 





Here is a volume to improve your 
personality. 


A teacher’s personality measures 
his success. Methods come and go, 
and are indispensable, but the greatest 
achievements are won through per- 
sonality. 

Primarily devised for Bible Teach- 
ers, still this book can be studied with 
unlimited profit by all teachers. 

For inspiration, effective effort, and 
general self-improvement, every good 
teacher will want this progressive and 
practical volume. 


Every teacher who doubts his own 
ability cannot afford to be without it. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dayton, Ohio 











Drawing a Cross 

HERE is a story of a company of men 

who had been gathered in the earliest 
days of our participation in the war. The 
whole group could not be sent over to the 
other side at once, and every man was eager 
to go; at last they decided that they would 
put a lot of papers in a hat, one for every 
man, and they would put a cross on as many 
papers as there were men who might be 
sent, and every man who drew a paper with 
a cross on it was to be allowed to go. 

When it was all over one lad who be- 
longed to the group wrote home to his 
father, “Father, if I ever prayed in my life, 
I prayed today that I might draw a cross.” 

He wanted the life that bore that symbol 
and mark and all that it opened up in the 
possibility of service and of sacrifice. Do 
we want to find our way into a life that can 
do in our time what Paul’s life did in his, 
that can leave its deathless scar on the soul 
of humanity as Paul’s life left his, his heal- 
ing scar? Well, here is the beginning and 
the foundation of it all for us as for him. 
“T am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live."—Robert E. Speer. 














